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ABSTRACT 


This study was concerned with the construction of a 
Simulation game, Independence, and the formative evaluation 
which complemented the investigation. The simulation was 
designed for the new Alberta Social Studies Curriculum (1970) 
at the secondary school level but it also has applicability 
to the curricula in other Canadian provinces. 

Mauritz Johnson's curriculum development model as 
adapted by Aoki (1970) provided a useful guide. A simulation 
is part of the instrumental content-- the instructional 
materials--available for the curriculum. When a teacher 
chooses instrumental content such as a simulation, his sele- 
tion is designed to help achieve specified intended learning 
outcomes of the curriculum. Independence attempts to achieve 
some of the objectives of the Alberta curriculum by encour- 
aging inquiry, a concept which is central to the new program. 
Participants in the Independence simulation are provided with 
a useful method of inquiry, that postulated by Charles W. 
Morris. The materials displayed to the student force him to 
determine those conditions which will influence his behavior. 
Once he has completed this designative phase of inquiry by 
answering the question "What is?", the student proceeds to 


set goals for the simulation by questioning "What is wanted?" 


This type of inquiry, designed appraisive inquiry, is 
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followed by prescriptive inquiry. In prescriptive inquiry, 
the participant in the Independence simulation selects a 
course of action which, according to his judgment, will 
achieve all or some of his goals. This phase of inquiry is 
guided by the question "What should be done to achieve what 
is wanted?" Once the selected course of action has been 
completed, the participant checks for any discrepancy 
between what was achieved and the goals sought. This process 
of error-control occurs during the debriefing discussions of 
the Independence simulation. 

Simply constructing the Independence simulation 
proved insufficient to this investigation. Some means of 
evaluating whether Morris' method of inquiry had been incor- 
porated adequately in the simulation had to be determined. 
The means selected was that of formative evaluation. As 
the term implies, evaluation occurred at several points 
during the formative stages in the development of the simu- 
lation. After an initial design of the game had been 
completed, two grade eight classes at Vernon Barford Junior 
High School, Edmonton, played the game. The observations 
made by the cooperating classroom teacher, the participating 
students and the investigator aided in the first revision of 
the simulation. The revised game was subsequently used at 
Stratford Junior High School, Edmonton, with two grade eight 
Classes and at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, with the 


1971 Summer session section of Ed. C.1I. 468. The comments 
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of these two groups and their instructors guided another, 
final sLevyision;, 

Although the evaluation of the simulation was 
Subjective (non-empirical) it proved a useful means of 
gaining insights into the functioning,,o£f Independence... In 
addition, the formative evaluation highlighted several areas 
in which further investigation of the Independence simulation 
Should begin. Empirical research should offer more substan- 
tive findings as to the extent to which Independence achieves 
its intended learning outcomes and as to the variety of uses 


to which this simulation might be applied. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 
taf THE PURBROSE,OER THEsSTUDY 


The purpose of this study was to construct and 
evaluate a simulation game suitable for secondary school 
social studies courses in the Province of Alberta and in 
other provinces. The game which was constructed simulates 
those events during the period 1950 to 1960 that led to the 
independence of Nigeria. Nigeria, however, provided only a 
conceptual model. In the game itself fictional countries 
have been used and the "real" events have been disguised. 
Because the game simulates a struggle for freedom from 


colonialism, it has been named Independence. 
II. THE PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


In dealing with the construction of Independence, the 
author encountered several key problems. First, a design or 
plan had to be formulated as a guide in constructing the 
Simulation. The design which was selected employed both a 
curriculum development model and a theory of inquiry. 

Mauritz Johnson's discussion of the translation of curriculum 
into instruction aided in the curriculum development phase 


of the game construction. Charles W. Morris' theory of 
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inguiry provided the underlying theoretical basis for the 
game model. 

Second, the game had to be constructed to fit the 
theoretical model. This presented several minor challenges. 
Initially a study of the literature on simulation provided 
insight into (a) the components of a simulation game, 

(b) research and experimental data which have been 
collected on games, and (c) steps to take in designing 
games. Next, several commercially published games were 
studied. Special attention was given to the components 
included in the games and care was taken to identify weak- 
nesses and strengths related to each. At this time the 
events which led to the independence of Nigeria were chosen 
as a model of the game. Sociological, economic, political 
and historical material was read and the important factors 
involved were noted. (See Appendix B for a description of 
these factors). A model of the game was then formulated. 
This formulation included statements with respect to the 
number of participating groups, and their composition, the 
tentative resources in each and the probable classroom time 
required. Finally, the actual historical events were trans- 
lated into the fictional material of the game. Johnson's 
design for translating curriculum into instruction and 
Charles W. Morris' theory of inquiry guided the investigator 
during this phase of the study. 


Third, the problem of obtaining adequate "feedback" 
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as to the value of the game had to be resolved. Although 
third in this listing, this problem was actually a component 
in the preceding problems. The vehicle used to provide 
feedback was the concept of "formative evaluation" as dis- 
cussed by Michael Scriven. By using this means of evaluating 
instruction materials, the investigator determined if any 
discrepancy between the objectives of the study and the 
result of the design had occurred. Indeed, it pbovtiee for 
the process of error control to occur at various stages in 


the development of the game. 
III. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


Commercial production has led to the availability 
of a large number of simulation games in virtually every 
subject field. There must be good reasons for constructing 
another such game. These may be the development of a 
concept not effectively provided for in other curriculum 
materials or the avoidance of weaknesses commonly found 
in other simulation games. The author of this study con- 
structed Independence for both these reasons. 

In the fall of 1971, most of the secondary school 
social studies courses in Alberta will be new. Initially 
some will be in the pilot stage, but by the fall of 1972 
all schools should be on the new program. Accompanying the 
change in curriculum, there will be a change in materials 


available. Formerly, a textbook would provide the basic 
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material needed to teach a course. Most of the new courses 
have no recommended texts although there is a list of applic- 
able materials that can be purchased for each course. The 
teacher or a group of teachers must select those materials 
that are appropriate. Unfortunately, there are limited 
resources for teaching many of the topics included in the 


new course. 


Independence was designed to show how teaching 
resources may be developed by the practising teacher. 
Independence is intended to foster several learning outcomes. 
Most important is the model for problem solving which it 
provides for the students. This model unites valuing and 
action, both high priority objectives in the new Alberta 
Social Studies Curriculum. In addition, concepts such as 
the development of the nation-state, national unity, cooper- 
ation and conflict can be adequately covered. Because of its 
relation to developments in Nigeria, the game is applicable 
to the grade eight course which studies "Man, Technology, 
and Culture in Afro-Asian Societies." The game could be 
used at the grade nine level as a study of problems of 
national unity in "Western Societies," or as an example of 
the interdependence in decision-making by political leaders. 
The game could be useful in the grade eleven and twelve 
courses which provide for the study of "World Problems and 
Issues." Although the game can be related to several 


curricular topics, the teacher who employs it must decide 
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in advance which intended learning outcomes are: to be 
emphasized. Otherwise he must develop appropriate intended 
learning outcomes and adapt the game to meet them. The game 
might be used to give students experience in decision-making, 
or to give the students a model of inquiry. For these 
purposes, Independence can be used at almost any grade level 
of the secondary school. When so used it must be adapted to 
the specific purposes of the particular unit of study to 
which it is applied. 

Besides serving a need created by the introduction 
of the new social studies curriculum, Independence attempts 
to overcome the weaknesses commonly found in simulation 
games. Most games fail to indicate clearly the conceptual 
model on which they are based. In fact, it often appears 
that the game designer has proceeded without an underlying 
model. Independence, by using Morris" theory: of inquiry 
and Johnson's model of curriculum development, exhibits a 
defined design. This becomes apparent both to the partici- 
pants and to the person who is using the simulation. 

Simulation games often fail to show a balance 
between structure and flexibility. Some are so unstructured 
that the teacher or the students virtually impose their own 
rules. Other games are structured to the point of being 
"teacher-proof." Programmed for easy use, these games tend 
to be overly restrictive and inflexible. Independence 
strives for adequate flexibility. The game initially is 


rigorously structured. Students' roles are delineated; 
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resources are specified; activities are governed. After 
each round of decision-making, however, the flexibility 
increases. The student can begin to redefine or expand his 
role profile, resources can change and the activities are 
less rigidly defined. At points during the game, partici- 
pants are free to request different activities or to request 
an extension of the activities in which they are currently 
engaged. The instructor can change the format at any time. 
A number of useful alternative activities are suggested in 
the Teachers' Manual accompanying Independence. (Appendix A) 
In an athletic sport, one of the most useful 
learning experiences is the "replay" of the game which 
occurs in the locker-room after the game is finished. At 
this time, players analyze, criticize, evaluate and discuss 
their performance and the performances of the other players 
or teams. In a simulation game, this "post-mortem" evalu- 
ation is called debriefing. Rather than the game being 
completed after one session, as in an athletic contest, a 
Simulation game often takes one or two weeks of classroom 
time. As with athletic games, most simulation games are 
followed by a culminating debriefing session. In contrast 
to the athletic game, where the events are so recent that 
most players can recall them, participants in a simulation 
tend to forget many of the procedures and events. 
Independence tries to overcome this loss by debriefing after 


each session of decision-making as well as whenever the 
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instructor feels that something of value to the group has 
occurred. Opportunities also exist for the instructor to 
debrief with small groups during game play. 

In summary, the investigator feels that this study 
is significant in two key ways. First, the simulation game 
which was constructed, is a contribution to the new social 
studies curriculum at the secondary level. With careful 
and thoughtful use, Independence could provide an interesting 
classroom experience. Second, the intent of the investigator 
in constructing the Independence simulation was to overcome 
some of the weaknesses commonly found in commercially 


available simulation games. 


IV. SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS 


This study is strictly a developmental one and as 
such is severely limited. The purpose of the study was 
confined to’the development of the Independence simulation. 
Although formative evaluation occurred at several stages of 
the study, this evaluation was not empirical. The thesis 
presents only the procedure used in developing a simulation 
game. The study then is limited in the following ways: 

1. No empirical testing of the effectiveness of Indepen- 
dence as a learning tool has been undertaken. 

2. No attempt has been made to evaluate whether the 
intended learning outcomes are in fact achieved through 


playing the game. 
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3. The formative evaluation which occurred was purely 
subjective and much of the information gathered was intuitive 


rather than objective. 
Var => LANSOF THE REPORT 


This chapter has included the purpose of the 
investigation, the problems encountered, the significance 
of the study and its scope and limitations. Chapter 2 will 
deal extensively with the literature on curriculum and 
instruction as related to simulation and simulation construc- 
tion. Chapter 3 will discuss the development of the game, 
Independence; Chapter 4 will review the procedure used in 
the formative evaluation made; and Chapter 5 will present a 


summary and a number of recommendations. 


CHAPTER 2 
REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 


Construction of the simulation game, Independence, 
required that information from many sources be studied. 
The literature related to simulation games gave insight 
into the historical development of games for educational 
purposes, the research that has been done on games and the 
advantages and disadvantages to the use of games in secondary 
school classrooms. In order that Independence could be 
designed, the components of simulation had to be identified. 
For the purposes of this study, action, inquiry and error~ 
control proved to be the most useful components upon which 
to, focus? 

This chapter will review the literature under the 
following major headings: 

L£ivSimulationrineCcurricudzum andainstruction: 


2. The components of Simulation Games. 


SIMULATION IN CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 


Simulation--Its Meaning 

In the literature some confusion exists with 
respect to the meaning of the term simulation. To this 
point the terms gaming, simulation, and simulation games 


have been used synonymously. Not all writers, however, 
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10 
support this common usage. Where simulation and gaming are 
defined separately, gaming tends to become equated with a 
contest, involving competition among participants and yield- 
ing a winner. Simulation, in contrast, stresses co-operative 
effort toward achieving common goals. By separating the two 
terms, the distinctions tend to become restrictive and thus 
meaningless as functional tools. Richard Dawson (1962) 
advocated the common usage of the two terms because: 

When one attempts to apply categorical distinctions 
between simulation, gaming and Monte Carlo techniques to 
a wider range of problems, they tend to be restrictive. 
Given the general disagreement in the literature as to 
how classification should be made, the ambiguity of some 
of the classification schemes, and the young but rapidly 
developing field-of simulation,inethe social sciences, 
it seems most useful to regard simulation as a general 
term referring to constructing and operating on a model 
that replicates behavioral processes; [and] gaming as a 
type of simulation [p. 8]. 
The general definition to be employed throughout 
this thesis was supplied by Dawson who defines simulation as: 
The construction and manipulation of an operating 
model, that model being a physical or symbolic represent- 
ative of all or some aspects of a social or psychological 
process [pr 3): 
James Coleman (1968), using Dawson's definition as his basis, 
defined a simulation game as: 
a game in which certain social processes are explicitly 
mirrored in the structure and functioning of the game. 
The game is a kind of abstraction of these social pro- 
cesses making explicit certain of them that are ordin- 
arily implicit in our everyday behavior [p. 30]. 
This definition incorporates the characteristics Mead 


described as necessary in the game but phrases them in 


succinct, workable terms. 
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Simulation as a general term is applied to several 
different devices. Some simulations are conducted in total 
by computers. The variables of the model are fed into the 
computer and experiments in which the variables are 
Manipulated are undertaken. The advantage of this type of 
simulation lies in the power of the computer to replicate the 
same experiments as many times as a researcher desires. 
Often, man will be combined with the computer in a second 
kind of simulation. In such experiences, the human partici- 
pant carries out decision-making processes according to 
directives received from the computer. Most management 
training games and some simulations designed for children 
are this kind. The final type of simulation is designed for 
human participants and is carried out without the aid of a 
computer. This type of simulation leads to games in which 
participants, working individually or in teams, make 
decisions on the basis of information provided through the 
game materials. Independence is such a game. All simul- 
ations which involve man, demand of him a certain amount of 
role playing. All simulations are designed to serve one or 
all of the following purposes: (1) to improve the design of 
systems, (2) to develop a body of knowledge, (3) to train 


and/or (4) to teach (Dawson, 1962). 


The Historical Development of Games 


The use of simulation games in social studies 
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12 
classrooms is a recent phenomenon. Periodical indexes 
substantiate this claim. Before 1963, few articles were 
written on games, but each subsequent year has yielded to 
thengrowtheotidwriting anithis freldv, [Currently awriting.on 
this subject is so prolific, that several articles appear 
monthly. | 

Writers tend to credit games to one of two histor- 
ical bases. Many claim that war games were the forerunners 
of modern simulation games; others support the idea that 
Simulations had their historical roots when models of 
processes or objects were first created. 

War games are probably as old as recorded time. 
Chess was one of the first popular war games. From chess 
early tacticians gained the idea that war manoeuvres could 
be practised before battles actually occurred. Napoleon was 
the first major leader to implement gaming as part of his 
Orticersvé trammngatigBy the end>ofsithe 19thpCentury,,,the’ use 
of war games had spread to most countries in the western 
hemisphere. Today, "crisis gaming" forms an integral part 
of the training of armed forces personnel (Griffin, 1965). 

Another speculation about the origin of simulation 
equates it with the development of theoretical models. When 
looked at from this point of view, simulations again begin 
with recorded time. Any time man pictured a process or an 
idea, he was simulating that process or idea. Egyptian 


hieroglyphics did this; Leonardo da Vinci's models of flying 
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machines: didvit; artists" drawings didsite® But® simulations 
were not only pictorial models. Whenever something was con- 
structed to train individuals in tasks, simulators were 
being employed. This ability to develop devices for training 
individuals, has led to the use of simulations in a variety 
of fields including driver education and the training of 
astronauts. The advantage of such training devices obviously 
lies in the non fatal nature of the experiences. In other 
words, disastrous mistakes can be made on a simulator without 
costly consequences resulting. 

Both of the interpretations given above have much 

to offer those developing present day simulations; both have 
probably influenced gaming as an aid to teaching. Both 
justify our interest in the historical use of games in 
education. 

Famous educators (Mead, 1934; Piaget, 1948; Bruner, 

1966) have acknowledged the importance of gaming. One of 
these men, George Herbert Mead (1934) wrote a description of 
the value of the game. He stated that: 

The game is . . . an illustration of the situation 
out of which’ an> organized personality arises. In so far 
as the child does take the attitude of the other and 
allows that attitude of the other to determine the thing 
he is going to do with reference to a common end, he is 
becoming an organic member of society. He is taking over 
the morale of that society and is becoming an essential 
member of it. He belongs to it in so far as he does 
allow the attitude of the other that he takes to control 
his own immediate expression. What is involved here is 
some sort of an organized process. That which is expres- 


sed in terms of the game is of course, being continuously 
expressed in the social life of the child, but this wider 
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process goes beyond the immediate experience of the 
child himself. The importance of the game is that it 
lies entirely inside of the child's own experience, and 
the importance of our modern type of education is that 
it is brought as far as possible within this realm. The 
different attitudes that a child assumes are so organ- 
ized that they exercise a definite control over his 
response. In the game we get an organized other, a 
generalized other, which is found in the nature of the 
immediate experience of the child and it is that organ- 
ized activity in the child's own nature controlling the 
particular response which gives unity, and which builds 
up his own self [p. 160]. 


This passage is pregnant with meaning. The idea of the game 
being an illustration of the situation implies that certain 
elements of the environment are deliberately selected and 
displayed to the child. The child's ability to play a role 
determines "the thing he is going to do with reference to the 
common end." This indicates that role-play (taking the role 
of the other) and decision making are intrinsic parts of the 
game. 

Mead (1934) discussed the importance of role-taking 


in greater detail when he stated: 


- « - if when we contrast play with the situation in an 

organized game, we note the essential difference is that 
the child who plays in a game must be ready to take the 

attitude of everyone else involved in that game and that 
these different roles must have a definite relationship 

to (eachother [p.. 151). 


Further, these experiences must be so structured as to be 

of some value; hence, some sort of "organized process" should 
be found in the game. This organized process Mead (1934) 
described as follows: 


In the game, then, there is a set of responses of 
such others so organized that the attitude of one calls 
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15 
out the appropriate attitudes of the others. 

fhis organization is put in the form of rules of 
the game. Children take a great interest in rules. 

They make rules on the spot in order to help themselves 
out of difficulties. Part of the enjoyment of the game 
is to get these rules. Now, the rules are the set of 
responses which a particular attitude calls out [p. 152]. 

One of the most important attributes of the game 
related to the way in which the game made use of the child's 
previous experience. Mead (1934) explained this concept 
further: 

What goes on in the game goes on in the life of 
thenchild all\the times cHesis continually taking: the 
attitudes of those about him, especially the roles of 
those who in some sense control him and on whom he depends. 
He gets the function of the process in an abstract sort 
of a way at first. It goes over from the play into the 
game ina real sense. He has to play the game. The 
morale of the game takes hold of the child more than 
the larger morale of the whole community. The child 
passes into the game and the game expresses a social 
system in’ which he can completely enter [p. 160]. 

Finally, Mead acknowledged the important place of education 
in developing games which could draw upon the child's 
previous experience. 

While it was in the 1930's that Mead described the 
value of games and advocated their use in the educational 
process, educational institutions were slow to employ them 
as aides to instruction. It took twenty years before the 
first educational institution implemented gaming as part of 
the curriculum. Taking a lead in the use of this innovation, 
business administration schools introduced simulation into 


Management training courses in the 1950's. Since the 1960's 


the use of games has spread to such disciplines as sociology 
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16 
and political science. Since the mid-sixties games have 


been designed for secondary school classes. 


Empirical Evidence on the Effectiveness of Games 


Simulation as an instructional technique has met 
with varied and inconsistent reactions. Boocock and Schild 
(1968) described three phases in the classroom use of simul- 
ation games. Phase one, defined as the pre-1962 phase, was 
characterized by enthusiasm for simulation techniques, by 
acceptance on faith without demanding empirical proof, and 
by assuming that the involvement displayed by participants 
implied that learning was occurring. Between 1963 and 1965, 
during phase two, preliminary research showed inconclusive 
results as to the value of simulation games. This early 
research led researchers to conclude: 

(a) that games are not a panacea for all educational 
ALS (bo) that the games in their present form have 
serious flaws; and (c) that neither standard tests nor 
the relatively crude instruments designed specifically 
to evaluate a particular game or games are adequate or 
sufficient measures for the impact of the games 
UD ele teeCcockKk wana SChi.1d,)1968). 
Finally, since 1965, phase three has been characterized by 
realistic optimism. During this phase field testing of 
simulations in a variety of contexts has shown that the 
games tested were valuable in a number of ways. 
The research in the stage of realistic optimism 


began with the work of James Coleman and a number of his 


Ph. D. students at Johns Hopkins University. Boocock (1966) 
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La 
investigated the effects of games on student learning. 
Questionnaire and interview data were gathered. Statistic- 
ally, the only significant finding was the level of student 
interest and the number of students indicating a desire to 
replay the game. Less than ten percent of the participants 
responded negatively. Students also indicated that they 
talked about the simulation experience more than they usually 
talked about school activities. 

Studies conducted by Boocock and Coleman (1966) 
indicated three other qualities of games. First, students 
acquired real empathy for the processes simulated and gained 
an appreciation of the complexity of real-life situations. 
Second, students gained confidence in their ability to 
COntroL eonules Situations and to plan the actions they took. 
Third, students gained "an increased sense of the inter- 
connections between the various aspects of a situation 
[p. 234]." In other words, they began to see the inter- 
dependence among elements in the environment. 

Eugene Baker (Boocock and Schild, 1968) investigated 
the use of simulation in teaching American history. Baker 
used 131 eighth grade students and compared the simulation 
approach with textbook-based instruction. His results were 
impressive. Significant differences at the .01 level in 
the amount of immediate learning favored the simulation 
technique. In a retest session three weeks after the game 


had been played, the amount of retention was significantly 
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higheresoreohess imulationsagroupywat.0' =ss05ee9Statistically 
positive attitude change also occurred in the Simulation 
classes. 

In another study from Johns Hopkins University, 
Inbar (Boocock and Schild, 1968) found that group effective- 
ness was the major determinant of the impact of the game 
session on the participants. This had implications for 
designing simulations, illuminating the need to strive for 
optimal group size. Inbar also found that willingness to 
participate in the simulation depended on interest. He 
felt that careful handling of players before the game began 
determined, to a large extent, the arousal of the necessary 
interest. 

E. O. Schild (Boocock and Schild, 1968). studied the 
extent to which games encouraged the use of effective 
strategies in decision making. He observed that a rational 
exchange of ideas developed and that the strategies used by 
the players improved with each round. Improvement continued 
if the game was replayed, implying that the behavior of the 
Ba oe cope a ae shaped by the game experience. In her 
research, Boocock (1966) also concluded that repeated game 
experiences were valuable. Rather than reusing the same 
game, she concluded that: 

our feeling now is that the most powerful, deep and 
lasting effect of games with simulated environments 
comes through experience with a variety of games, so 


that students gradually acquire a set of general 
strategies or frameworks for decision making, plus 
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confidence in their ability to act effectively ina 
humber of real-life situations [p. 197]. 


The findings described above generally reinforce 


the realistic optimism of the third phase in the development 


of games. 


However, not all of the research was so positive. 


Cherryholmes (1966) undertook research guided by the 


following hypotheses: 


Hy: 


Students participating in a simulation will reveal 
more interest in a simulation exercise than in more 


conventional classroom activities. 


Students participating in a simulation will retain 


more facts and principles of information than by 


studying in a more conventional manner. 


Students participating in a simulation will retain 


information learned longer than if they had learned 


in a more conventional manner. 


Students participating in a simulation will acquire 
more critical-thinking and decision-making skills 
than will students in more conventional classroom 


activitbess 


Students participating in a simulation will have 
their attitudes significantly altered relative to 
attitude change by the conventional classroom 


methods [p. 5]. 
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The results of six research studies were analysed in an 
attempt to find support for these hypotheses. Hypothesis 1 
was accepted but all others were rejected. While disappoint- 
ing, Cherryholmes' study did not discourage research into 
Simulation games. Some of her hypotheses were rejected on 
the basis of one or two studies only. Since her article was 
published, Baker has found support for hypotheses 2 and 3, 
Boocock reported from surveys of informal student response 
that attitudes are changed and that feelings of efficacy and 
empathy do increase. 

Rather than discouraging the use of simulation, 
Cherryholmes' study cautioned researchers to evaluate simul- 
ation techniques critically before adopting them for use. 
This type of evaluation is necessary before any teaching 
technique should be implemented. Dawson (1962) suggested 
the use of the following criteria for selecting simulations: 

(1) Applicability: Will the technique adequately solve 


the problems involved in the research or training 
exercise? 


(2) Cost: Are the costs in terms of time, money, 
equipment required and the effort expended less than 
those for any other technique yielding comparative 
results? 


(3) Simplicity and communicability: Is it the least 
complex and most comprehensible technique, considering 
the persons who might be using it and those to whom the 
results might be communicated [p. 12]? 


If these criteria are considered, realistic use can be made 
of simulation techniques. 


One major caution should be added about the findings 
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2a 
of the research quoted. All the findings have a common 
characteristic in that they are valid only for the game or 
games studied and in the context in which the research 
occurred. In other words, one should not generalize beyond 


the study itself. 


The Advantages and Disadvantages of Gaming 


Within the limits indicated above, the research on 
games indicates that the following general advantages and 
disadvantages to game use can be enumerated. First, virtu- 
ally all authors in the literature agree that games are 
effective motivational devices. Students enjoy participating 
and the pressure of decision-making encourages continuous, 
sustained interest. 

A second advantage of simulation techniques is 
that students learn from their mistakes. Mistakes, however, 
can be made without the censure that would result in the 
real situation. Students realize that they are playing a 
game and ae not threatened by the prospect of making errors. 
This does not mean that games are taken lightly. Students 
still desire to win--to reach their objectives--and this 
desire forces them to consider the probable consequences of 
making each decision and to plan their strategies accord- 
ingly. Abt (1970) has found this "non-threatening [p. 75]" 
nature of the game experience to be especially valuable 


with underachievers, since it gives them an opportunity to 
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22 
make decisions without fear of punishment. 

Another advantage of simulation techniques is that 
the game brings the future into the present. To return to 
Mead (1934) the game gives the child vicarious experience in 
the social processes he will need when he becomes an 
"essential" and an "organic" member of society, but while 
doing so works from within the child's own background of 
experience. Students practise manipulating variables and 
gain greater confidence in their ability to handle complex 
social systems. This has been found to be advantageous with 
ghetto children (Taylor, 1968). 

From the teacher's perspective, simulation is 
valuable because it affords an 'escape' from the traditional 
role of judge. The child's behavior during the game session 
is not graded. The teacher, of course, still controls the 
class, but most of the discipline and evaluation of the 
game is intrinsic to the game itself. Boocock and Coleman 
(1968) maintain that "the discipline arises internally, from 
the necessity to obey the rules if the game is to continue 
Porie2toyve®. Iiraddsveien port gthe player! reaches™“his' goals, “he 
knows that his decisions were wise; if not, he is able to see 
where they failed and why. 

The self-evaluation which educational games encourage 
yields another advantage. Games provide the student with 
Opportunities to discover and verbalize his feelings and to 
modify sand develop*his *values intelligently.. ‘Ashe gains 


confidence in his ability to make rational decisions, the 
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23 
student gains a sense of his own worth. 

Another advantage of simulation is that students 
develop an increased sense of tolerance. By taking the role 
Of.an “other,".children learn, about some of the stresses.and 
pressures that face these people. Also, the pupils gain 
tolerance for their own mistakes and for the mistakes of 
others. 

Through interaction, games teach participants how 
to work effectively with others. In the game session, 
children experience cooperation in attaining goals, competi- 
tion in relations with other groups, conflict and its 
resolution, and power and its impact on group behavior. 

Each of these experiences is valuable in adult interaction 
and will be used by the students repeatedly throughout life. 

Finally, and this is a quality that concerns most 
educators, simulations can be used to teach both skills and 
content. The communication skills of persuasive argument, 
public speaking, and rational discussion are encouraged. 
Problem solving skills such as defining the problem, setting 
objectives, hypothesizing, gathering and analysing data, and 
making decisions based on evidence, are developed. In 
addition, iia Gane of factual, aniormation and. concepts can 
be gained from some games. 

The list of advantages to simulation in education 
is impressive, but consideration of the weaknesses and dis- 


advantages of gaming is equally necessary. Probably the 
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24 
most serious weakness of games that have been produced 
commercially is inconsistency in quality. Although the 
advantages listed are desirable in any educational device, 
few simulations produce all the characteristics mentioned. 
In fact, most games developed for use in the classroom have 
not been subjected to rigorous empirical testing. 

Besides varying in quality, games can be expensive 
in terms of both time and money. Teachers and students will 
need to spend time in preparation and organization for the 
game activity. In addition the game will usually require 
more class time to cover a concept than if it were taught 
in a more conventional manner. An example of the amount of 
extra time that might have to be spent in preparing for a 
simulation is indicated for the Inter-Nation Simulation. 

"At least three class periods of lecture, and discussion of 
the model are needed to prepare students for simulation 
Partivipatlonue |p, 2171. . -(Majyak, 1968) In addition to de- 
manding extra time and energy, it is claimed that the 
operation of a game may tend to disrupt the whole routine of 
a school. Often changes in timetable and room assignment 
may have to be arranged. As well, the teacher using the 
game may be the object of criticism from his colleagues 
because the students participating in the game will tend to 
be excited and “difficult to settle in thelr other classes. 

It has been stated above that games require a great 


déal ot"time “to “prepare tor. Simulations tera to be costly 
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25 
in other ways as well. Once a game is acquired, it has to 
be adapted to the situation in which it is to be used. This 
often requires the rewriting of role descriptions or other 
descriptive materials or the changing of events to more 
closely resemble the topic under study. In other words, the 
game frequently provides only the basic model. In adapting 
the simulation to meet his needs, the teacher grafts onto 
that basic model the information that he plans to use. All 
of this requires time. Moreover money will be needed to 
reproduce the modified simulation. Similar difficulties 
occur when the practicing teacher tries to develop simul- 
ations. Once he has designed the game and it has been 
played, revisions may be needed. Often two or three re- 
Visions. wall prove necessary and with each revision, 
duplication of the material will be required. The cost which 
this necessitates in terms of the teacher's time and money 
is frequently prohibitive. 

Games tend to have other limitations. Most severe 
is the difficulty of testing the learning which takes place 
during and after the playing session. Abt (1970) described 
the difficulty of evaluating realistically the effectiveness 
of the game experience: 

the effectiveness of an instructional game in improving 
the decision-making ability of students may be quite 
impractical to test because of the very long-range con- 
sequences involved. For example, even if a student 
playing an economic game does not memorize any terms 

or theories, or does not demonstrate any measurable 


change on conventional exams, perhaps ten years later 
he will make a much better economic decision [p. 112]. 
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26 
Despite the difficulties noted above teachers are often 
pressured to gather marks on each pupil and many feel that 
every class experience should be evaluated and a grade 
assigned. 

A third criticism of simulation games is sometimes 
offered by instructors who have used them. Some teachers 
feel threatened by the change of their role that the game 
session demands. The teacher exerts indirect control and 
students generally move about freely and talk amongst them- 
selves. "Both teachers and students may feel threatened by 
the shift away from teacher domination [p. 45]." (Nesbitt, 
1970). It has also been found that: 

the student who feels uncomfortable in a situation 
that is not clearly structured, so he knows where 

he stands, may not like the comparative freedom and 
ambiguousness of many game sessions [p. 45] (Boocock, 
1:9:6:61).8 

With careful handling, most of the disadvantages 
involved in the game situation can be overcome. Flexibility 
is frequently built into timetables so that innovative tech- 
niques can be used. Problems of evaluation are difficult 
to solve but careful selection of games can ensure that the 
activities which occur are educationally sound. It can only 
be reiterated that caution should be used in decisions to 
implement games as part of a curriculum. Instructors should 
make sure that the games will be of value and that they know 
how to use them effectively. 


With this realistic picture of gaming foremost, 
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27 
attention can now be focussed on the essential components 
which should be incorporated in a simulation game. All 
Simulations require decision-making. Decision-making implies 
two complementary and necessary processes: the process of 
action and the process of inquiry. Once inquiry and action 
have led toa decision, the decision-maker must evaluate the 
outcome of his action. Through a third process, that of 
error-control, the participant evaluates what happened by 
comparing the outcome with what he had wanted or expected 
to occur. If any discrepancy occurred, he must propose some 
method of correction. These three processes (action, inquiry 
and error-control) are the fundamental components which must 
be an integral part of any simulation game. The second part 
of this chapter reviews the related literature on these 


components. 


THE COMPONENTS OF SIMULATION GAMES 


Action 
One of the most important components of a simulation 
is action. Action, actor, react, interact are derivatives 
of the verb to act. All suggest concepts which are important 
to simulation games. Action implies a process and the process 
ofilactron takes place within the context of a social system. 
A classroom forces pupils into a specialized social 
system. Simulation games attempt to take that social system 


and make it functional and adaptive. Buckley (1967) stated 
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that an adaptive system should manifest: 
(1) some degree of "plasticity" and "sensitivity" or 
tension vis-a-vis its environment such that it carries 
on a constant interchange with environmental events, 
acting on and reacting to them; (2) some sources of 
mechanism providing for variety, to act as a potential 
pool of adaptive variability to meet the problem of 
mapping new or more detailed variety and constraints 
in a changeable environment; (3) a set of selective 
criteria or mechanisms against which the "variety pool" 
may be sifted into those variations in the organization 
or system that more closely map the environment and those 


that do not; and (4) an arrangement for preserving and/or 

propagating these successful mappings [p. 63]. 
In order to foster the development of such an adaptive 
system, the simulation must force its participants to become 
actors. The conditions with which the game begins must 
create some degree of tension between the actors and the 
environment. It must outline the variables of the system 
and create problems which are preventing that system from 
functioning effectively. In addition, participants must have 
a variety of strategies or adaptive behaviors from which to 
choose as well as some criteria for selecting the most advan- 
tageous strategy. Finally, games must provide opportunities 
for the actors to evaluate what has occurred and to preserve 
behaviors which successfully resulted in the reduction of 
tension. 

The adaptive system just described becomes functional 

only through the process of action. Parsons and Shils (1951) 
stated that the action process must contain the following 
fundamentals?” anbacting unit,*a set. of objects of orienta- 


i6n , “andPancorganizedtplurality ofaorientationsoof actdaon. 
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On the basis of these fundamentals, the actor makes a 
selection of a course of action. Parsons and Shils main- 
tained further that an individual's orientation toward an 
object was governed by two inseparable modes: one of giving 
the object significance through valuation of the ability of 
that object to satisfy needs, and the other of assessing the 
properties of that object. The individual selects that 
which is accessible and that which has some potential for 
need gratification. From his orientations the individual 
gains: 

a conception... of the situation in terms of what 

he wants (his ends), what he sees (how the situation 

looks to him), and how he intends to get from the objects 

he sees the things he wants (explicit or implicit norma- 

tively regulated "plan" of action) [p. 54]. 
This process involves evaluation and ultimately an act of 
choice. 

George Herbert Mead (1938) divided the act into 
three stages. Before action begins the stage of impulse 
lets the actor perceive the environment and stimulates in 
the consciousness an attitude of attending to the situation. 
This attention is selective permitting the individual to 
distinguish certain variables from the field of stimulation. 
It is in this stage that the objects of the environment gain 
orientation from the individual. Action does not always 
occur once impulse has begun. Only when that impulse 
indicates that a problem is present will action follow. 


Once the process of action is initiated, it follows three 
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stages: perception, manipulation and consummation. The 
importance of the stage of impulse is that during this stage 
a problem is perceived and the mind can, through the use of 
imagery, see a possible solution. The actor manipulates 
symbols through reflective thought and with the knowledge 
that he has gained from past behavior, chooses what he 
believes to be a useful course of action. Ultimately, the 
taking of that course of action will determine its usefulness. 

When action is about to begin, the stage of 
perception is foremost. The individual through the senses 
becomes sensitive to and cognisant of the object of 
perception. Subsequent to this, in reflective analysis, 
the actor analyzes the field of his perception and organizes 
the objects he has perceived within the context of that field. 
Simply stated, he has organized his environment into a 
reality and has analyzed and reconstructed each object of 
Significance in that environment. His organization will be 
dependent on both past experience and future expectations. 
By the end of the stage of perception, the environment is 
structured. The organism then proceeds to manipulate the 
objects of importance by means of physical contact. The 
actor proposes and analyzes alternative manipulations and 
finally decides which of the alternatives is of most value 
to the solution of the problem. Once selected, this alter- 
native becomes the course of action which is taken. Mead 


designed the stage of physical contact as that of 
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manipulation and the stage of action as that of consummation. 
The characteristics which are in evidence at these three 
stages are respectively, want, effort and satisfaction. 

Much of the success of the process just described-- 
the perception, manipulation, and final consummation of the 
actirzlependsion: reflective; thinkingi.“~ Reflective thinking 
is simply the ability of the actor to think things through 
before taking overt action. He consciously tests the pro- 
bable consequences of each alternative course of action, 
carefully Be ok Ee each according to his past experience. 
Reflection is a process of thinking in relation to the way 
that the problem could be resolved; it is a method of 


problem-solving, a method of inquiry. 


Inguiry 
Charles W. Morris (1964) expanded Mead's three 


stages of the act into a defined process of inquiry. This 
process is a useful way of structuring reflective thinking 
into an efficient problem-solving tool. As Morris stated, 
"a problem arises only in a particular situation. Action 
encounters obstacles, and inquiry has as its aim the resolu- 
tion of the problem so that action may proceed [p. 26]." 
Continuing, he defined inquiry as a "reflective process 
involving signs and directed to solving a problem [p. 26]." 
Inquiry which deals with problems of what has happened, is 


happening or will happen is said to be designative inquiry. 
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Inquiry which deals with problems of what to do is said 
to be prescriptive inquiry. And inquiry into problems of 
what to accord preferential behavior is appraisive inquiry. 
Inquiry can be predominantly appraisive (A), prescriptive 
(P), or designative (D), but usually each phase of inquiry 
is involved to a certain extent. Figure 1 below expresses 


this idea more clearly. 


Predominant 
Mode of 
Inquiry 


Supportive 
Mode of 
Inquiry 


FIGURE 1 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE THREE 
MODES OF INQUIRY 
When confronted with a photograph of a slum house- 
hold, the predominantly designative inquirer might raise the 
following questions: How much room does this family have? 
How many children are in this family? Why is this area run 
down? How much money per month does this family have on 


which to live? ... The appraisive inquirer would ask: 
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38 
Are these the conditions that I want for my fellow man? 
Do I want a more comprehensive welfare system to take care 
families such as these? .. . Finally the prescriptive 
inquirer would ask: What can be done to improve the living 
conditions of this household? How can we improve the educa- 
tion of the major wage earner? .. . To have asked such 
prescriptive questions however, the inquirer must first have 
determined what the existing qualities of the situation are; 
he must have decided that a more desirable state is needed; 
and he must have decided on a positive course of action. 

As stated above, inquiry can be predominantly 

designative, appraisive or prescriptive. Figure l, however, 
can be misleading. Figure 2 might more accurately represent 


the complexity with which the three modes can be interrelated. 


FIGURE 2 


THREE INQUIRIES 
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Three different inquiries are shown. It becomes obvious 
that the proportion of time or energy spent in each type of 
inquiry varies considerably. Similarly, the predominant 
inquiry preference of a person also differs. At one time an 
inguirer might choose designative inquiry; at another, 
prescriptive inquiry. Direct action takes place after pre- 
scriptive inquiry. Prescriptive inquiry is directed toward 
reaching some appraisive goal and the inquirer must choose 
the action he believes to be most likely to achieve that 
goal. Morris (1964) terms this "evaluative inquiry." He 
described it as follows: 
In evaluative inquiry one decides upon the course 
of preferential behavior--which objects are to be 
accorded preferential behavior and which course of 
action toward those objects is to be given preferential 
status. Knowledge is of course relevant to this process 
of evaluation, and the more scientific it is the better. 
One needs to know as fully and as accurately as possible 
the consequences of accepting one or another operative 
or conceived value. Therefore, as a phase of evaluation, 
one considers the consequences of various possible 
courses of preferential behavior. Evaluative inquiry, 
however, does more than this: it seeks for objects to 
which preference is to be given and for a course of 
action that will meet the value problems imposed by 
thevinguiry,r ([po*29)< 
Independence relies on the concept of action as 
discussed above and on the method of inquiry postulated by 
Charles Morris. Each participant in the Independence 
simulation becomes an acting unit, an inquirer. The environ- 
ment is organized to simulate a specific social process, a 


defined system. Everyone within that system has a defined 


role to play and a position to take. The members of the 
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system are intricately interdependent. In the game there 
are five groups of six members. Each group sets its goals 
and experiences a number of obstacles or problems impeding 
the attainment of those goals. To return to Parsons and 
Shils (1951), the decision maker conceptualizes "the situ- 
ation in terms of what he wants, .. . what he sees, ... 
and how he intends to get from the objects he sees the 
things he wants [p. 54]." Or in Mead's terms, the individual 
progresses from the stage of perception to the stages of 
manipulation and consummation. Or as Morris would propose, 
the inquirer moves from designative to appraisive to pre- 
scriptive inquiry. The game forces participants to become 
prescriptive inquirers who ultimately must take some action 
toward achieving their goals. 

In unstructured inquiry, the individual would have 
as many courses of action available as he could define. 
Logically, he might be faced with an unlimited number of 
strategies from which to choose. If the inquiry that the 
individual undertook were to be intellectually honest, he 
should analyze each alternative carefully in the light of 
its probable consequences and finally choose the most 
advantageous course of action. Rarely is inquiry so 
efficient. Parsons and Shills (1951) stated that: 

the emphasis on choice, choice alternatives, patterns 
of choice, etc., which is central to this scheme of 
analysis should not be interpreted to mean that the 
actor always deliberately and consciously contemplates 


alternatives and then chooses among them in light of a 
Value Standard [ftn p. 70]. 
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As Mead implies, our value orientations may color our 
perception of possible courses of action, disguising ones 
that might be obvious to others and emphasizing other less 
likely courses of action. Unstructured inquiry, then, is 
Often a process of "muddling through [p™%,293)]." (Lindblom, 
LEGG). 

Of necessity Independence demandedya more structured 
inquiry process. Morris' basic model was interpreted and 
extended. The diagram on the following page of the inquiry 
process was then developed. Initially this model is designed 
to structure completely the inquiry which takes place. With 
each successive round of game play, however, the structure 
becomes both more flexible and more complex. Considering 
together the model outlined in Figure 3 and the models 
showing the interrelationships among the three modes of 
inguiry (Figures 1 and 2) one recognizes the complexity 
possible in the inquiry process. The combined models can 
be seen in Figure 4. In Figure 4 (see page 38) the essenti- 
ally linear model of Figure 3 has become much more cyclical 
and hence more complex. 

Action and inquiry form two of the major components 
of the Independence simulation. A third important component 
is that of error-control. Error-control, in Independence, 
is concentrated in the debriefing exercises which occur 


throughout and at the end of the game play. 
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Errors Control 
Error-control is a stage of evaluation designed to 
analyze the outcome of action and to organize the experience 
into a rational, usable structure. In most simulation games, 
debriefing or error-control occurs once the game is completed. 
Im dndependence, debriefing occurs.at several points through- 
out game play as well as at the end of the game. The 
debriefing that occurs is intended to foster a learning 
experience similar to the process that occurs in Mead's 
(1934; 1938) conception of reflective thought or reflective 
intelligence. Through reflection, an individual can organize 
and structure his conduct with reference to the environment. 
Reflective behavior is a sign of intelligence and: 
intelligence is essentially the ability to solve the 
problems of present behavior in terms of its possible 
future consequences as implicated on the basis of past 
experience--the ability, that is, to solve the problems 
of present behavior in light of, or by reference to, 
both the past and the future; it involves both memory 
and foresight. And the process of exercising intelli- 
gence is the process of delaying, organizing, and 
selecting a response or reaction to the stimuli of the 
given environmental situation [p. 100] (Mead, 1934). 
Although reflection is an individual process, it develops 
in the social system. Its development can be advanced with 
the aid of the social group involved. A simulation game 
creates a new if artificial social system. Therefore, much 
of the past experience that an individual brings to the game 


Ais of little value to him in: learning to Eunction in. this 


foreign social environment. After one round of play, the 
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student will have some past experience upon which to draw. 
With each subsequent period of decision-making, his past 
experience increases. Through guidance of the participating 
group, the aeqenictor can encourage its members to verbalize 
about occurrences in the game. In this process, students 
can learn to assess what happened. Error-control enters the 
procedure as the inquirer evaluates and determines whether 
any discrepancy between what was sought and what was achieved 
arose. The communication which occurs in this debriefing 
discussion is invaluable to this process of error-control. 
Although reflective thinking is an individual process, the 
experience of a number of individuals, when faced with a 
common problem, can benefit the group as a whole. Partici- 
pants in a simulation face such a common problem and the 
actions: of one: individual or group often greatly affect 
those of another. Debriefing reveals such interrelations 
and the students participating can organize their own 
experiences as well as those of the others. In subsequent 
rounds of game play, each participant can draw from a larger 
background of experience than he would have had without the 
debriefing discussions. 

All reflective thought takes place through the 
manipulation of symbols and signs. Morris (1964) detailed 
the sign process, which he called semiosis, as: 

a five-term relation--v, w, X, Y, 2--in which v [the 


sign] sets up in w [the interpreter] the disposition 
to react in a certain kind of way, x [the interpretant], 
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to a certain kind of objectsRy [the signification] 

(not then acting as a stimulus), under certain 

conditions, 2 (the concext) Vip: 2). 
This process indicates how an individual determines whether 
a Sign is present. Signs must signify something to someone, 
and they must be interpreted by someone. The signs with 
which the students communicate in the debriefing sessions 
have similar significations for all individuals at the 
particular time the debriefing occurs. The student's 
interpretation of these communicated signs will help him 
decide upon future behavior. Brissey and Hills (1969) 
designed this process of communication by the use of signs 
and symbols, as the process of metasemiosis, a higher level 
semiotic process. Metasemiosis enables a game participant 
to "profit from the mistakes and the wisdom of his fellows 
through the mediation of signs and symbols [p. 10]." 
(Brissey) 

Three major components of the Independence simulation 
have now been discussed. Action takes place through inquiry. 
Students make decisions and determine the consequences of 
those decisions. Through error-control, the debriefing 
discussion, students reflect on the outcomes using the 
mediation of signs and symbols, correcting any discrepancies 


and organizing what is learned for future action. 
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SUMMARY 


This chapter has dealt extensively with two themes 
pertinent to the present investigation. In the first, the 
literature related to simulation has been reviewed, the 
historical development of games has been outlined, the 
research finds on game testing have been summarized and 
evaluated, and the advantages and disadvantages of game use 
in the secondary school classroom have been examined. In 
the second theme, the three components which comprised 
Independence. have been discussed: the process of action, 
the process of inquiry and the process of error-control. 
Chapter 3 will deal with the manner in which these components 


were used in constructing the simulation, Independence. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDEPENDENCE 
SIMULATION 

Developing Independence was the major objective 
of this investigation. Since the designing of educational 
materials lies in the field of curriculum development, a 
model for curriculum development had to be adopted. The 
model chosen was T. Aoki's (1970) adaptation of Mauritz 
Johnson's (1968) model for translating curriculum into 
instruction. The present chapter will discuss both the model 
of curriculum development chosen and the manner in which it 
guided the construction of the Independence simulation. The 
chapter is divided into the following sections: 

1. The Curriculum Development Model 


2. The Construction of the Independence Simulation. 
THE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT MODEL 


Development of simulations belongs somewhere in 
the field of curriculum development. The development of the 
game cannot, however, be classified as the development of 
curriculum. Games are designed to be used in conjunction 
with other materials within a unit of study. Games may be 
selected to foster the achievement of some of the objectives 
of a curriculum but they are merely a part of the instruc- 


tional materials that the teacher uses. Varieties of 
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44 
materials, including games, are deliberately selected for 
the purpose of achieving specified curricular objectives. 

Mauritz Johnson's curriculum and instructional 
design model accommodates both curriculum and instruction 
and the relationship between the two. Johnson (1967) defined 
a curriculum as "a structured series of intended learning 
outcomes [p. 6]." Selected from the available culture, the 
cultural content, these intended learning outcomes (I.L.0.'s) 
are organized and structured according to explicit criteria. 
The curriculum which results from the curriculum development 
process has as its main purpose the guiding of instructional 
planning. The instructional planner determines the priority 
with which he will cover the intended learning outcomes of 
the curriculum and he selects and/or designs the materials 
that\he intends to use. The designing of materials such as 
simulations is therefore the task of an instructional 
planner. To design worthwhile instruments, however, the 
instructional planner must be cognisant of the process of 
instruction. Instruction is essentially an interaction 
process in which the "fundamental interaction . . . is not 
among people, but between an individual and selected elements 
of his environment [p. 10]." (Johnson, 1968). These 
"selected elements" with which the learner interacts form a 
"display." The teacher determines what he intends students 
to learn, emphasizes the appropriate elements of the 


environment and displays those elements to the learners 
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through instructional materials. Essentially, that which 

the instructor selects to comprise his display, must convey 

a message to the learners, or, in Johnson's (1968) terms, 

the display must carry "meaning with which the instructee can 
interact [p. 10]." Figure 5 below shows the latter part of 
Aoki's (1970) adaptation of Johnson's curriculum and instruc- 


tional design model. 
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FIGURE 5 


AOKI'S ADAPTATION OF M. JOHNSON'S CURRICULUM 
AND INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN MODEL 
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46 
It can be seen from Figure 5 that the display is chosen 
from available "instrumental content." Simulation games are 
a type of instrumental content. 

The construction of Independence was based on the 
development of instrumental content. Consideration was given 
to feach- of the ,following,.. ..First, the Independence simulation 
was designed to apply to the Alberta Social Studies Curric- 
ulum at the secondary school level. Second, selected 
intended learning outcomes from that curriculum were given 
priority and gaming was chosen as a useful type of instru- 
mental content for achieving the intended learning outcomes. 
Third, both display and control functions were made integral 
parts of that simulation. The display materials were devel- 
oped with the intent of promoting interaction between the 
student and the game materials, between the student and his 
peers and, to a small extent, between the student and the 
instructor. The control function was included in the form 
of rules and procedures in order that, as far as possible, 
control would be intrinsic to the game rather than externally 
applied by the instructor. To use Independence, however, an 


instructor must have basic control of his students. 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE INDEPENDENCE SIMULATION 


The intended learning outcomes which were selected 
from the Alberta Social Studies Curriculum were process 


oriented. They were designed to emphasize the three 
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47 
fundamental processes--action, inquiry, and error-control-- 
and the study of a particular historical concept was chosen 
aS an appropriate topic. The historical concept, that of the 
unification of a nation-state, was selected because instru- 
mental content on the subject appeared to be deficient. The 
unification of Nigeria in her independence movement proved a 
useful example for three reasons. First, the topic was 
suitable to the grade eight course which studies Afro-Asian 
societies and the investigator was experienced in teaching 
at the junior high school level. Second, use of junior high 
school classrooms for formative evaluation was possible in 
June whereas the high schools were hesitant to permit 
experimentation. For this reason, a topic suitable to the 
junior high school program was selected. Third, the events 
leading to the independence of Nigeria were fascinating, the 
material on the subject was vast, and the books and articles 
on Nigeria were’ in English. 

After the topic had been selected, the first step 
in the construction of the game involved library research 
of the material on the Nigerian independence movement. 
Historical, political, economic and sociological data were 
read from primary as well as secondary sources. These 
included books, articles, and statements written at the 
time by the leaders of the Nigerian political and tribal 
groups. The ideas gleaned were used in the writing of the 


regional profiles and the role descriptions of Independence. 
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Books written by the British colonial leaders were studied 
for the same reasons. Invaluable to the study were the 
reports of the constitutional conferences held in 1953, 1954, 
1957 and 1958. These reports gave ideas for the distribution 
of resources and for the opening events of the game. Also, 
they provided the structure and composition for the groups 
which were to be involved in the Simulation. A discussion 
of the information which the investigator found of value is 
included in Appendix B. 

After the appropriate information had been gathered, 
it was decided that, for the purposes for which Independence 
was being designed, the events of the game should be in 
fictional terms. Several reasons governed this decision. 
Both types of simulations-- games which replicate historical 
events and games which disguise the historical events on 
which they are based--are commercially available. Both 
types of simulations have their advantages in relation to 
the educational process. However, those which depend on 
historical facts tend to be restricted in their outcome. 
Students usually have some information about the historical 
period involved and often try to replicate the actual events. 
Their actions and decisions tend to be colored by what they 
know. The rationale of such games stresses that the outcome 
can be different from the historical outcome, but rarely 


does such a difference result. An example of such a game is 


Grand Strategy. Grand Strategy simulates the period of 
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49 
European history preceding the first World War. To play, 
the students must have information about the period. The 
game superficially aims at preventing war, but one of its 
objectives is to show the inevitability of war under the 
circumstances which were involved. Realistically, one must 
give credence to the probability that the students will be 
influenced by their knowledge of the subject matter. 

The aim of Independence, on the other hand, was the 
creation of an adaptive social system in which participants 
were to be forced to make decisions and to take action. No 
prior historical information was to be needed and decisions 
were to be made according to each participant's interpre- 
tation of the materials in his Participant's Manual. The 
possible outcomes that could occur in successive completions 
of the Independence simulation, therefore, could be as 
varied as the groups that were involved in playing the game. 
Indeed, the same group of individuals might produce one 
outcome at one time and a completely different one were they 
to replay the game. This wide range of outcomes is more 
likely to occur when the historical events are disguised 
than when they are replicated. The present investigator 
believed that it was only because of this multitude of 
possible outcomes that Independence would demonstrate the 
qualities of a true social system. One of the qualities that 
a system should exhibit is the principle of "multifinality." 


Buckley (1967), who stated this principle, maintains that: 
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Similar initial conditions may lead to dissimilar 
end states. Thus two cultures developing in very 
Similar ecological environments may end up with very 
different socio-cultural systems [p. 60]. 
So too, in the system that Independence creates, although 
each group that participates in the game faces the same 
initial conditions and works in a similar environment, dis- 
Similar socio-cultural systems can result. 

Another principle, that of "equifinality" applies 
equally well to Independence as it does to an open system. 
This principle indicates that a number of varied groups or 
individuals can reach the same end state despite the use of 
differing processes. The eens that was used to illustrate 
this principle showed that several individuals could acquire 
the same state of adulthood in spite of using "any number of 
devious developmental routes [p. 60]." (Buckley, 1967). 
sintlarly, in independence, the five groups that begin the 
game have diverse interests and goals. However, at the end 
of the game all groups may decide to agree on one course of 
action. 

To summarize by referring to Morris' modes of inquiry, 
the investigator was faced with two alternative courses of 
action. After careful evaluation of both alternatives, she 
selected the use of fictional events for the game content as 
being more closely related to her purpose. Once this 
decision had been made, she proceeded with the task of 
simplifying the actual historical events and translating 


them into fictional terms. 
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As can be determined from the description in 

Appendix B, clearly five groups were involved in the con- 
Sstitutional conferences of colonial Nigeria. These groups 
were Britain and the four states of Nigeria: the Western 
State, also called Yorubaland; the Eastern State, sometimes 
referred to as Iboland; the Northern State; and the Southern 
Cameroons. In 1961, the Southern Cameroons left Nigeria to 
join the Cameroons to the east. In 1963, the Mid-West State 
was created from part of the Northern State and part of 
Yorubaland. In the initial design of the simulation, 
Independence, the three major states were translated into 
states of LIBRA, but in place of the Southern Cameroons a 
group representing the mid-west minority was included. 
Consistent with the representations at the Nigerian Constitu- 
tional Conferences, each of the three states was given a 
delegation of six members)  sBach delegation contained 
representatives from both the majority or ruling political 
party and the minority or opposition party. Each delegate 
had one vote. This structure was maintained in Independence. 
The group which was to represent the mid-west minority that 
later secured statehood was given a delegation of six as well, 
but the Bek ahaa were non-voting. Originally, the British 
delegation, which was led by the Colonial Secretary, included 
a large number of advisers, but neither the Colonial Secre- 
tary nor his advisers voted on the motions presented to the 


Conferences. For the convenience of the normal class, NACRA 
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the group which was to represent Britain, was limited to 

six non-voting delegates. Several reasons reinforced the 
advantages of adopting the six member group. First, the 
game would be suitable for thirty players, the size of an 
average class. Second, with larger groups some roles would 
have to be made less important, and all students would not 
be equally involved. For simplicity it was decided to give 
all students ministerial positions and to call the leader of 
each group the PREMIER. The model for the grouping is 


shown below. 


Groups Nigerian Ratio of Voting 
Represented Counterpart Representation Power 
Majority:Minority 


LUTTA Northern State Oise | 6 

FAIBLE Yorubaland Syeail 6 

HELIX Iboland 4:2 6 

NERVA Mid-West Bick | 0 

NACRA Britain 6:0 0 
FIGURE 6 


MODEL FOR THE GROUPING IN THE 
INDEPENDENCE SIMULATION 
A brief comment is in order with respect to the 
names chosen for each group. All names had to differ from 
actual geographic entities and all had to be simple and easy 


to say. LIBRA came from the French libre but also from 
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astrology; Libra, the seventh house of the zodiac. The 
scales or balances which symbolize Libra were selected to. 
represent the sign of the country, LIBRA. Both the French 
libre which means free and the astrological Libra which might 
symbolize justice seemed appropriate to the concept of 
independence. NACRA came from the French word for mother 
of pearl. It seemed appropriate to the concept of a mother 
country. The four state names were chosen only for their 
Simplicity. 

At this stage the translation of the simplified 
factual information on Nigeria into game materials was begun. 
While brevity was sought sufficient information had to be 
included to describe adequately the "crisis" with which 
participants in the game were to deal. In addition, 
sufficient "tension [p. 63]" (Buckley, 1967) between the 
participants and the simulated environment had to be created. 
A brief historical discussion of the relationship between 
LIBRA and NACRA was written with a description of the crisis 
which was to precipitate the conference the game creates. 
This initial scenario was to be common to all participants 
and so had to give general information about all the groups 
involved in the Independence Conference. 

After the scenario had been written, the investigator 
proceeded to write regional profiles for each group. These 
profiles describe the region involved, the political philo- 


sophy that the group represents, and the aspirations that 
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that group has as it approaches the conference. The pro- 
files were not included in the materials given to those 
participants representing opposition parties. Once the 
regiohaltprofile, had® beenuwritten® fort each? group), the» role 
descriptions of each of the six group members were written. 
The role description of the opposition member included the 
political philosophy of the party he represents and some 
indication of the reason that this group opposes the govern- 
ing party of the state. The profile and role descriptions 
for each group indicated whether the members of the majority 
and the members of the minority political parties should sit 
together at the conference. 

Rules for the simulation, the control mechanism 
for instrumental content, were then developed. The rules 
were designed to provide for the smooth operation of the 
Simulation. 

To this point, the following materials had been 
developed: the scenario, six regional profiles, thirty role 
descriptions, and a set of rules. These material were 
designed to inform the participants of the conditions 
surrounding the convening of the Independence Conference. 
From this beginning, the components of the simulation, the 
process of action, the process of inquiry, and the process 
of error-control, were built into the game procedure. The 
investigator attempted to incorporate these components in 


the form of five activities. Activity number one was 
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designated "goal setting." Each participant was to list 
as a first task his individual goals, the objectives that 
he wanted to achieve by the end of the simulation. Then, 
working together, the group was required to set its goals 
for the simulation. Finally, each group was to estimate the 
goal of the. other groups participating in the simulation. 
These goal-setting activities were designed to promote 
appraisive inquiry, but in order for goals to be set, 
students would have to be aware of existing conditions. The 
investigator felt that Activity #1 would promote adequately 
both designative and appraisive inquiry. 

Once provision for the types of inquiry mentioned 
above had been completed, activity two, that of proposing 
strategies for solving the crisis, was developed. At this 
stage, each group was to propose a solution to the problem 
involved in the crisis and to state this solution in the 
form of a strategy. Once all the groups had proposed a 
strategy, the instructor would be required to duplicate all 
the strategies for each participant. These strategies would 
then be the possible solutions of the problem. In activity 
three, the groups were to analyze all of the strategies 
carefully and select the one which appeared most advantageous. 
These activities were to be the preliminary steps to 
prescriptive inquiry. 

Prescriptive inquiry, or the action which was to 


facilitate the attainment of goals, began in activity four, 
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negotiation. During this activity, students were to 
negotiate with other groups in an attempt to win support 
for the Strategy of their choice. As well, negotiation was 
designed to help each group improve its resources. Resources 
are in the form of money and bargaining units. Most groups 
lack or are deficient in one or both of these resources. 
After an initial ten minute bargaining session, groups return 
to their "territories" to analyze the proposals that others 
have made. After deciding which proposals are likely to be 
accepted, the groups involved sign a "contract." A vote is 
then taken and the strategy that receives a majority of the 
support decides the new situation. Each Premier then pre- 
pares a statement in reaction to the new situation. The 
statements. of the various Premiers lead to the debriefing 
discussion, ofactivity five. Activity. five completed, ‘the 
process begins again in a new round of decision-making. 

In effect, this was the first draft of the game. 
The investigator felt that the three components--action, 
inquiry and error-control--had been incorporated into the 
simulation. Activity one involved appraisive and designative 
inguiry and the perceptual and manipulatory stages of the 
act. Activities two, three and four involved prescriptive 
inguiry in the consummatory stage of the act. And activity 
five involved the process of error-control through the 
debriefing exercises. At this point it was decided that 


some evaluation was necessary to determine whether the game 
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would actually exhibit these three components. Arrangements 
were made to use two grade eight classes at Vernon Barford 
Junior High School in Edmonton during the first two weeks 
of June, 1971. When the investigator entered the classroom, 
the following duplicated material comprised the game: thirty 
Participant's Manuals, play money, bargaining units in the 
form of cards, and forms entitled, "My Individual Goals," 
"Our Group Goals," "Our Estimation of Other Groups' Goals," 
"Analyzing Secdmnowenn” andefiContract./') . During, the, initial 
playing of the game, the first stage of formative evaluation, 
both the cooperating classroom teacher and the investigator 
kept a commentary on what happened. At the end of seven 
fifty-minute periods of classroom time, the participating 
students were asked to complete a questionnaire. The findings 
of this formative evaluation will be found in Chapter 4. 
Suffice it to say that extensive revision proved necessary. 

On the basis of the formative evaluation, the 

investigator proceeded to revise the game. Roles were 
rewritten. All forms except the "Contract" were eliminated 
and a form entitled "For My Information" was substituted. 
In addition the strength of the group representing Nerva was 
substantially increased. NERVA itself was assigned statehood 
comparable in strength to that of the Southern Cameroons of 
pre-independent Nigeria. Finally, all of the activity sheets 
were omitted and replaced by a short description of the 


simulation procedure. 
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The second stage of formative evaluation was under- 
taken at this point. Arrangements were made to use the 
second draft of the game at Stratford Junior High School, 
Edmonton, during the week of June 18 through June 25, 1971. 
The game was played, the cooperating classroom teacher and 
the investigator made commentaries, and the students com- 
pleted a questionnaire. 

Before the second revision of the game was completed, 
the investigator used the same materials with the students 
registered in the 1971 summer session section of Ed. C.I. 468 
at the University of Alberta. The observations gleaned from 
this experience and from the comments of the students 
involved were invaluable in preparing the final revision of 
the game. Once this revision was complete, the game was 


retyped and multilithed for future use and experimentation. 
SUMMARY 


Initially, this chapter dealt with the curriculum and 
instructional design model which was employed in the con- 
struction of the Independence simulation. The development 
of the game came under the category of instructional planning, 
specifically the activity of designing instrumental content. 
The display function and the control function of instructional 
materials were considered important to the construction of 
the game. 


The major part of Chapter 3 dealt with the procedure 
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used in the construction of the simulation. In summary, 
the following steps were taken in designing Independence. 
First, the topic was selected. Second, library research 
yielded information covering the historical events chosen, 
those of the independence movement in Nigeria. Third, the 
actual events were simplified and a model for the game was 
outlined. This model established the groups, the group size, 
and the resources with which each group was to work. Fourth, 
the "real" groups were translated into fictional terms. 
FPlitth, the descriptive materialseof the gameawere,written, 
including a scenario introducing the central problem, a set 
of rules for the game, a number of regional profiles and the 
appropriate role descriptions. Five activity sheets 
detailed the procedure to be followed in the game. Sixth, 
the first draft of the game was compiled and phase one of 
formative evaluation was completed. Seventh, extensive 
revision was undertaken. Eighth, the game was played in the 
second stage of formative evaluation. Ninth, the game was 
revised, the teacher's manual written and the game and 


manual multilithed for future testing. 
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CHAPTER 4 
FORMATIVE EVALUATION 


The present investigation was not designed to be 
an empirical evaluation of a simulation game. Instead, the 
investigation aimed at developing a particular simulation 
game according to the adaptation of Johnson's curriculum and 
instructional design model by Aoki (1970). The investigator 
attempted to incorporate the process of action, the process 
of inquiry and the process of error-control as the three 
fundamental components of the Independence simulation. 
Development of any instrumental content, however, necessi- 
tates that some complementary process of evaluation occur at 
stages in that development. Indeed, such formative 
evaluation is so vital to the development of curricular 
materials that it equals if not surpasses the importance of 
empirical evaluation of the finished product. Because of the 
insight that formative evaluation provided in this study, a 
discussion of the findings of that evaluation have been 
given appropriate emphasis in this separate chapter which 
deals with the concept of formative evaluation, the formative 
evaluation that occurred, and the insights that were gained 
from that evaluation. The following major headings will 
appear: 


1. Formative Evaluation: The Concept 
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AF Independence: Phase I of Formative Evaluation. 
3. Independence: Phase II of Formative Evaluation. 


4, Summary. 
FORMATIVE EVALUATION: THE CONCEPT 


Formative evaluation as the term implies, should 
occur during the formation or development of curricular 
materials. Michael Scriven (1967) has explained the need 
for formative evaluation. The following quotation is part 
of that explanation: 

» « »« any curriculum builder is almost automatically 
engaged in formative evaluation . . .-As he proceeds to 
construct the new material, he is constantly evaluating 
his own material as better than that which is already 
current. Unless entirely ignorant of one's shortcomings 
as a judge of one's own work, he is presumably engaged 
in field-testing the work while it is being developed, 
and in doing so he gets feedback on the basis of which 
he again produces revisions; this of course is formative 
evaluation [p. 43]. 
The goal of formative evaluation is not to compare one 
technique of teaching a concept with another. Rather, the 
goal of formative evaluation is to discover the "deficiencies 
and the successes in the immediate versions [p. 51]" of the 
new materials. 

It was for this purpose that formative evaluation 
was undertaken during the development of the simulation, 
Independence, even though that evaluation was carried out 


within limits. Although the intended learning outcomes of 


the game had been specified and the intent of formative 
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62 
evaluation was to determine whether the game could aid 
in the achievement of those I.L.0O.'s, no instruments which 
would indicate attainment of the objectives had been con- 
structed. Indeed, at the time that formative evaluation 
Oceurred,) Lee was aLlréircult to suggest even the type of 
instruments that should be developed for this purpose. The 
formative evaluation was therefore subjective, non-empirical. 
As such the worth of the findings of the evaluation is 
somewhat limited. What was observed was interpreted by both 
the investigator and the cooperating classroom teachers. 
The observations made are simply "intuitions" on the part of 
the investigator not empirical facts. These observations, 
however, proved valuable and the possibility of translating 
some of them into questions for further research will be 
raised in Chapter five. 

Formative evaluation occurred twice during the 
construction. of Independence. Iwo grade eight classes were 
used in each case. The cooperating classroom teachers and 
the investigator each kept a log of events, jotting down 
comments, suggestions or criticisms. At the end of each 
complete playing of the game, an informal questionnaire 
(Appendix C) was completed by the students. Revisions of 
the game were guided by the comments made by the investigator, 
the cooperating classroom teachers and the students. To 
keep the discussion chronological, the formative evaluation 


will be discussed in its two phases. 
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INDEPENDENCE: PHASE I OF FORMATIVE EVALUATION 


To review from the previous chapter, the first 
phase of formative evaluation occurred at Vernon Barford 
Junaor High School, Edmonton, May 31 through June il, 1971. 
Two grade eight classes of thirty students were used. Each 
class was divided into five groups of six members by the 
cooperating teacher who also indicated a leader for each 
group. For leaders, the teacher was asked to select indiv- 
iduals who had potential in terms of both organizational 
ability and personal qualities. The subsequent choice of 
members for each group was based on the teacher's familiar- 
ity with the students. The classes were divided so as to be 
as heterogeneous as possible with respect to sex and ability. 
Special effort was made to separate students who had 
exhibited behavioral or discipline problems throughout the 
school term. 

For simplification and differentiation, the two 
classes will be rererred to as g> and g° during the remainder 
of this section. It is necessary to distinguish the two 
classes because they varied considerably and each exemplified 
different characteristics. Hence, the occurrences in each 
class differed and the observations, therefore, must refer 
specifically to the class in question. 

Although Vernon Barford Junior High School attempts 


an heterogeneous grouping of students, circumstances cause 
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64 
this grouping to be less than accurate. Therefore, the two 
classes exhibited different characteristics. The majority 
of students inuee had maintained above average achievement 
according to the teacher's evaluation throughout the school 
year. Approximately half of the students were achieving at 
a percentage level of seventy or higher. Five obvious 
leaders were evident in the class and these were appointed 
Premiers. There were few weak students in the class and 
discipline problems had been minor throughout the year. 

In contrast, a? generally appeared inferior. This 
class was composed of four girls and twenty-six boys as 
opposed to a 14:16 ratio in 323 The class was the lowest 
achievement-motivated of the six grade eight classes in the 
school. Over half of the students were achieving at below 
the sixty percent level and at times during the school term 
the teacher had been forced to divide the class in two, 
giving the less able students simplified material. In the 
same class, was the top student in grade eight as well as 
four students who achieved at or above the seventy percent 
level. Despite the presence of five academically capable 
students, only four strong leaders were evident in the 3° 
class. All five of these students were appointed Premiers 
but the weakest of them subsequently proved unable to direct 
his group. In addition, although the groups were approxi- 
mately equal in strength, many behavioral problems existed 


and one group evidenced the presence of four known discipline 
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65 
problems. Unfortunately, this group was led by the weakest 
Premier. | 

The timetable, allotted four, fifty-minute social 
studies periods per week to each class. The distribution of 


the classes throughout the week was not even. Both 3? and 


no took social studies on three days per week. Grade a had 

social studies twice on Monday, once on Wednesday and once 

on Friday. Grade 3° had social studies once on Monday, twice 

on Tuesday and once on Thursday. This distribution of class 

time proved to be detrimental to continuity and more time 

was required to complete the game than had been anticipated. 
The first period of the game was similar for both 

classes. A brief, ten-minute introduction of the inquiry 

process was given and ten minutes were devoted to comparing 

a Simulation game with an athletic game. In Bs the class 

was then divided into groups. The Premier of each group 

had the responsibility of assigning the remaining roles to 

the group members. The class was then instructed to read 

the Participant's Manual during the remainder of the period. 

Problems immediately arose. It was evident that some 

explanation of the game and a description of the crisis 

should have ocurred before the reading was assigned. In ae, 

therefore, detailed explanation of the crisis was given. A 

transparency showing LIBRA was used to illustrate the discus- 


sion. The students were then grouped and asked to read the 


first few pages of the Participant's Manual. At this point 
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66 
the class was called to attention, the crisis was re- 
explained and the students' queries were answered. The 
students then read the remainder of the booklet. Two periods 
were required for the 8° class to complete reading the manual 
and the students were instructed to take their manuals home 
and as homework to write out their individual goals. 

To correct the misunderstanding which ea had 
experienced, the first part of the second period was spent 
reviewing the crisis with the students and explaining the 
different parts of the Participant's Manual. Students then 
proceeded to reread the manual. The third period and half 
of the fourth were occupied in the goal setting activities. 
Difficulty was experienced in deciding upon goals and 
students were unable to work within the alloted time for this 
activity. At the end of the third period both classes were 
at the same stage, despite the homework assigned to gen At 
this point both classes were one period behind the antici- 
pated schedule. An additional difficulty was experienced at 
this time. The ge class lost its Thursday period and the 3? 
class lost its Friday period. This meant a break in the 
game of five days with gh and four days with ek #HP CAIs 
time students forgot some of what had occurred and interest 
lagged. To speed play, the investigator decided to delete 
Activity #2, that of proposing strategies for solving the 


crisis, substituting a prepared sheet of six strategies. 


The fourth period occurred on the Monday of the 
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67 
second week. Ten minutes were spent in reorienting the 
students to the game, five minutes were spent in reviewing 
goals, and twenty minutes were spent in fdlh iste #3, analyz- 
ing strategies. During the remainder of the period, the 
Premiers wrote and read their opening statements to the 
conference. After four completed periods, the game was 
just beginning. 

Period five began the negotiation activity. Interest 
revived as students selected a strategy and began organizing 
for the bargaining session. In the ten minutes allotted 
for this preparation, the group decided on which resources 
it wanted to improve and whom it would approach for these 
resources. No restrictions were placed on the number of 
groups that could be approached. Bargaining was allotted 
ten minutes, but fifteen minutes elapsed before students 
were resettled into their groups. Ten minutes were spent 
analyzing the proposed bargains. Students indicated that 
more bargaining time was needed and the rest of the period 
was spent in further negotiation. Much of the excess time 
that was required for this activity was attributed to lack 
of clear instructions on the part of the investigator. 

An interesting incident happened with the Be group 
during this fifth period. Most of the game was played ina 
carpeted classroom but for this period 89 was asked to move 
to an uncarpeted area in the mathematics area of the school 


The noise level rose noticeably and reached such a degree 
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68 
that consideration was given to ending the game. 

Period six began with the completion of agreements 
through the signing of contracts. The signed contracts were 
collected by the investigator and resources were exchanged 
between contracting parties. A vote was counted and the 
classes were informed of the new situation. The students 
then spent ten minutes preparing and reading a statement in 
reaction to the new situation. Because one full period for 
debriefing was required, the investigator decided to termin- 
ate the game. The last ten minutes of the sixth period saw 
the initiation of the debriefing which was concluded in the 
seventh period. 

In all, seven periods were spent with each class at 
Vernon Barford Junior High School. During that time, a 
total of three hundred fifty minutes, only one complete 
decision-making session had occurred. An anticipated four 
such sessions were needed to complete the game. The 
simulation obviously required significant revision. The 
observations made by the cooperating teacher, the students 
and the investigator guided the revision. These observation 


will be listed below. 


INDEPENDENCE: Observations from Phase I of Formative 
Evaluation 


1. Both cooperating teacher and the investigator felt 
that Independence would have to be simplified for grade eight 


students. Grade re had adapted better and benefitted more 
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69 
from the game than had poe In contrast, a majority of the 
students in both classes indicated finding the game interest- 
ing and most said that they felt it was "just right" for 
students in grade eight. All but one student said they 
would play the game "better" a second time. 

2. It was evident that if interest was to be maintained, 
less time should be spent in activities such as reading and 
goal setting and analyzing strategies. It is important for 
Bie eactiveipare ofrayrg deste Heqinc«uick lyeantcereuhe cgame 
starts. Both the cooperating teacher and the investigator 
agreed that the volume of the materials given to the partici- 
pants had to be reduced. In contrast, students' answers on 
the questionnaire indicated that most felt they had had 
"Just enough" information or that they had needed more. 

3. Debriefing illustrated and reinforced the investi- 
gator's estimation that the students were not using the 
inquiry model in any discernable way. The process in which 
they were engaged appearea to be one of “muddling through." 
The only indication that the inquiry process had influenced 
the participants was the response that students gave when 
asked about the way in which they had played the game. 

Most students evaluated the quality of their game play 
according to the extent to which they had achieved their 
goals. If a student had not achieved his goal he indicated 
that he had played the game poorly. 


4. The playing of the game illustrated the need for 
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70 
clearyeconcisé instructions. Often, throughout the game, 
the investigator's instructions confused more than they 
clarified. 

5S. The goal-setting activity indicated that establishing 
goals was one of the most frustrating and difficult Paes, 
More information was needed for this activity. 

6. Grouping proved to be of significance to the ease 
with which the game is played. Generally, it appeared the 
strength of the group leader influenced the success of the 
group in achieving its goals. The weakest group in ae spent 
the entire game trying to acquire enough resources, 1,000 
bargaining units and $1,000,000, so that it could 'withdraw' 
from the activities. In addition, comments by the Ministers 
indicated that most felt that the Premier had done all the 
work and that their roles were ineffective or unimportant. 

7. The experience with g° in the non-carpeted area 
raised the question of the noise factor. Credence had to be 
given to the possibility that use of the simulation might be 
restricted because of the school's facilities. 

8. Too many breaks in timetable caused the game to lose 
momentum. Long breaks or uneven weekly distribution of 
classes can erase the advantages provided by longer class 
periods. 

9. Most students said that they found Independence 
interesting and that they enjoyed playing the game. Simul- 


taneously, however, some reported that they liked the activity 
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72 
because it differed from what they had done before. The 
Hawthorne effect apparently accounted for much of the 
interest. 

10. Absenteeism often caused problems. Pupils who had 
to spend time 'catching up' were of no value to the group. 
Similarly, groups experienced difficulty when one of its 
members wasS away. 

All Wehe participanvs anvolved in this; trial, run of 
Independence concluded that the simulation had potential. 
All agreed, also, that revisions were necessary for the game 
to be of value. Some of the indications for revision were 
Ehat: 

1. Simplification of the descriptive materials was 
needed. 

2. Less material should be distributed to each 
participant. 

3. The forms used were cumbersome and confused the 
students and most could be eliminated. 

4, The inquiry model needed further study and needed 
more thorough explanation to the students. 

on Goals should be made easier to set. The setting of 
individual goals and estimating of other groups' goals was 
considered unnecessary. 

6. The resources and their importance had to be 
clarified. 


7. The pages of the Participant's Manual should be 
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numbered for easy reference. 


INDEPENDENCE: Revision--Phase I 

The revisions began during the playing of the game 
at Vernon Barford and continued for one week after the 
completion of the game. The description of the crisis was 
Simplified and clarified but not reduced in length. Roles 
and regional profiles were substantially rewritten, reduced 
in length, and simplified. Goals were made more discernible 
by stating them as "want" statements and underlining want. 
Role functions were distributed more equally with each 
minister assigned a specific task. The activity sheets were 
eliminated. A description entitled "The Simulation Pro- 
Cedtire™ replaced *these «sheets! andtclaraitedaresotmcesiag All 
the rorms*except “the tcontractiwere idiscarndedstereplaciing ythe 
discarded forms was a new one entitled "For My Information" 
which required the use of both designative and appraisive 
inquiry to complete. This was to become a handy reference 
sheet for the participants during phases of prescriptive 
PNGULLY:< 

At this time, a major shift occurred in the status 
of the weakest group, Nerva. This group represented a minor- 
ity and its weakness had created problems in 5S. To make 
the group more effective, Nerva was given the status of a 
state similar to the Southern Camerooms of pre-independent 


Nigeria. The regional profile and the role descriptions were 
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78 
rewritten, the group was given two votes and the resources 
were improved. 

The game was then retyped, collated and compiled for 
its second trial. Phase II of formative evaluation occurred 
eateStratford duniorshagheSchools idunemis throughsdune- 25, 


Eo Las 


INDEPENDENCE: PHASE II OF FORMATIVE EVALUATION 

In contrast to those at Vernon Barford, the classes 
at Stratford Junior High contained a more uniform distribu- 
tion of ability levels. The two classes, ee and ou appeared 
to be of comparable quality, with 3® slightly weaker. The 
teacher established the groups in the same way as had been 
done at Vernon Barford. Some problems occurred because of 
the nearness to the end of term. Some students were leaving 
school early for vacation and others were truant. Each 
group varied slightly throughout the week but approximately 
twenty-four roles were represented. 

Also because of the lateness of the school term, one 
week only was available for the second phase of evaluation. 
During that week each eee was seen for five forty-minute 
periods. In order that each of these periods would be 
available for the playing of the game, a period prior to the 
week of June 21 was spent in the introduction of the inquiry 
model. Diagrams were distributed to the students showing 


the inguiry process and an example was detailed. The 
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concept of a simulation was introduced and Independence 
was described and its purpose explained. 

The first period of game play began Tuesday, 
June 22. The crisis was described, the groups were formed, 
the students read about the crisis, the crisis was re- 
explained and the students' questions were answered. 
Students then read the rules, their regional profiles and 
their role descriptions. The "Simulation Procedure" was 
read aloud with the students after which they completed the 
sheet entitled "For My Information." Unlike the previous 
experience, these activities were completed in one period. 
By the end of the second period the goals had been established 
the opening statements had been prepared and read, the strat- 
egies had been discussed and the best strategy had been 
chosen by each group. The third period enabled the 
completion of one negotiation session including voting. The 
fourth period saw a second round of negotiation completed. 

The eal period was spent in debriefing and 
completing the questionnaire. In all, five forty-minute 
periods proved sufficient for the completion of two rounds 
of decision-making. It was estimated that the game could 


have continued for another week. 


INDEPENDENCE: Observations from Phase II of Formative 
Evaluation 


1. This second set of grade eight students had handled 


the game more easily than had the first. The simplifications 
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1® 
appeared sufficient. 

2. Interest was maintained by the pace of activity in 
the game and by the speed with which the students achieved 
the prescriptive phases of the game. 

3. Some confusion existed after the first round of 
decision-making and a practice session at this time would 
have been advantageous. 

4. Students reported having used the inquiry model but 
felt that more time should have been spent discussing the 
model. Some students indicated that an example of the 
process in action should have come from the game. The use 
of a practice session might have clarified this. 

5. Grouping proved to be important again. One of the 
groups which represented Nerva, the weakest state, proved to 
be the most influential group because of the personalities 
of the group members. 

6. Although class size varied, the purpose of game was 
not defeated. Playing dual roles and/or deleting roles 
adequately solved any problems created by the reduced class 
size. 

7. Students expressed enthusiasm for the game in two 
ways. First, they responded positively on the questionnaire. 
Second, the cooperating teacher discovered that more students 
from both g® and gf were attending social studies classes 
than were attending the courses immediately before or after 


their social studies class. 
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8. The simulation occurred in an uncarpeted area. 
In contrast to the experience at Vernon Barford, the noise 
level was comfortable. The smaller room size was suggested 
as the reason for the difference. 
Before Independence was revised again, the investi- 
gator had an opportunity to use the game with the 1971 
summer session section of Ed. C.I. 468 at the University of 
Alberta. Two rounds of decision-making were completed with 
the twenty~four students in the course. The following 
observations were made. First, the adults read far more 
into the game materials than had been intended. Although 
this usually led to interesting and ey conversation, 
a few students identified the "real" historical events and 
their behavior was correspondingly biased. Second, with a 
vocal and interested group of students, debriefing can occur 
at many and varied times during the playing of the game. 
ihindyithe adults hadjmoresgdwificulty respecting time limits 
than the grade eight students had had. These older students 
tended to discuss,analyze and evaluate more than the 
youngsters had. That the game should be used differently 
with different interest and age groups, was evident. Equally 
evident was the indication that the game could be used for 
a variety of purposes and in a variety of contexts. Fourth, 
some of the students in the Ed. C.I. 468 class were disturbed 
that Independence did not teach factual information. In this 


instance, the individuals involved were reacting as 
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traditional educators. The intended learning outcomes 
emphasized by Independence and those emphasized by these 
people are different. These individuals would be wise to 
choose other instrumental content for their purposes. 

From the two experiences in this second phase of 
formative evaluation came ideas for the second revision of 
the simulation. 

1. A practice session had to be included in the game 
procedure. 

2. The choice of whether opposition and governing 
party members should sit together had to be left to the 
affected parties to decide. (The previous drafts of the 
game specified what each should do). 

3. A means of identifying groups had to be included. 

4. Time limits had to be made more flexible. 

5. Suggestions for using Independence. in a variety of 


situations had to be developed. 


INDEPENDENCE: Revision--Phase II 

The final revision of the game began at this time. 
The teacher's manual, as seen in Appendix A, contains the 
revised materials. Grammatical errors, cumbersome wording 
one spelling faults were corrected. The map was redrawn and 
reversed to disguise its resemblance to Nigeria. The roles 
were changed to allow for opposition members to decide 
where they should sit and separate regional profiles were 


written for the opposition members in each region. This was 
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78 
done for the ease of pagination. Colors were chosen for 
each group and name tags were designed for identifying indiv- 
iduals. Provision was made for the use of Independence with 
as many as thirty-four students through the creation of an 


alternate group. Finally, the teacher's manual was written. 
SUMMARY 


This chapter has dealt with the formative 
evaluation that occurred during the development of the 
Independence simulation. In it a discussion of the concept 
of formative evaluation was given and the two phases of 
formative evaluation were described. Of meee importance 
were the observations which resulted from each phase of 
evaluation. 

Any designer of instrumental content who tests his 
Own product plays with danger in doing so. Bias is inherent 
Dresuch eieactivity. Nonetheless, iat this stage of evalua 
ation, the intuitions which accrued from the initial 
operations of the game proved interesting and valuable to 
the revision of the game. Of course, Independence needs to 
be subjected to extensive empirical testing, but such 
empirical, summative evaluation was not the purpose of this 
investigation. However, some of the observations gathered 
from the formative evaluation will be translated into 
possible questions for research in Chapter 5. The 


investigator hopes to participate in some stages of the 
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summative evaluation of Independence; however, Scriven's 
caution that "formative evaluators should ideally exclude 
themselves from the role of judge in summative evaluation 


[p. 45]" will be heeded. 
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CHAPTER 5 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


SUMMARY 


The present investigation has been concerned with 
the development of a simulation game entitled Independence 
and with the formative evaluation that complemented the 
development .” independence” was" designed’ to~achreve ‘some*'or 
the objectives of the new Alberta Social Studies Curriculum 
at the secondary school level. The intended learning out- 
comes of the simulation emphasize the development of a 
Mechoa OL - Inquiry. High prvority is ‘placed ‘on this "concept 
in the new curriculum as well. 

Reviewing the literature relating to simulation 
(Chapter 2) provided insight into the stage of sophisti- 
cation that simulation and gaming has achieved. Simulations, 
in the form of war games and training devices, were developed 
early. Although scholars like Mead (1934) early saw the 
value of games as aids in the education of children, gaming 
did not secure a firm place in the field of education until 
the 1950's. Even then, it was adult education institutions 
that initiated and used gaming most. The use of simulations 
with children was delayed into the 1960's. Since then, 
considerable research has been done on the games developed. 
Most of the research indicates a high level of interest on 


the part of participants. Games were found to give students 
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experience in decision-making and vicarious experience 
in social processes generated skills which would prove use- 
ful to the child in later stages of living. The need for 
caution with respect to the use of gaming in education was 
established through research which points to the common 
conclusion: the results of testing are viable only for the 
games tested and only in the environment in which the 
research occurred. 

The components of any simulation were then discussed. 
The fundamental components which should be constructed into 
a game are the processes of action, inquiry and error-control. 
The act follows three stages, those of perception, manipul- 
- ation and consummation. These three stages are characterized 
by want, effort and satisfaction, respectively. Action, 
however, to be effective, should be guided by a process of 
inquiry. Morris (1964) outlined a process of inquiry which 
complements the three stages of action. Designative inquiry, 
or inquiry into problems of what is, will be or was; 
appraisive inquiry, or inquiry into problems of preference; 
and prescriptive inquiry or inquiry into problems of what 
to do, guide the solution of problems. 

In the simulation which was developed, highest prior- 
ity was given to prescriptive inquiry. The game creates a 
problem. To solve that problem, participants must analyze 
the situation, set goals, analyze different strategies for 


solving the problem and select one course of action. Once 
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82 
action has been taken, the third component of the simulation, 
the process of error-control, begins. During this phase of 
the game, participants analyze the results of their action. 
They are required to compare the results with what was 
intended. If any discrepancy exists, they must discover 
some way to establish better coordination between their 
objectives and their actions. 

Chapter three of the thesis dealt with the develop- 
ment of the Independence simulation. Once the topic of 
independence had been selected and the information gathered, 
the game was developed. Scenarios, role descriptions and 
regional profiles were written. Rules, the simulation 
procedure and the strategies for solving the problem were 
then produced. 

Once the game had been compiled, two phases of 
formative evaluation occurred. Revisions followed both of 
these sessions. The observations made while the game was 
in progress indicated several areas in which summative 
evaluation might concentrate. Some of the questions for 
which research could produce answers are: 

1. At what levels of the secondary school social studies 
curriculum is Independence suitable? 

2. In what different ways can Independence be used? In 
what ways should it be used? 

3. What instruments can be designed to test for the 
three components: the process of action, inquiry and error- 


control? 
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4, What effect does the amount of information that a 
participant receives have on his play in the game? 

59. What effect does the clarity of instructions have 
on the participants in the game? 

6. What effect does the grouping of the participants 
have on the functioning of the game? What effect does the 
membership of a particular individual have on the group? 

7. What effect do different procedures have on the 
functioning of the game? For example, what is the effect of 
playing the game for long periods on consecutive days versus 
playing the game for short periods over a longer period 
of time? 

8. How can student learning from the game experience 
be assessed? 

9. What effect does a practice session have on increas- 
ing the quality of game play? 

10. What effect does environment have on the play of 
the game? 
From the summary above it is evident that several 
recommendations can arise from this study. In the next 
section the most important of these recommendations will be 


discussed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In developing Independence a valuable learning 


experience occurred. To the developer of a simulation it is 
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84 
recommended that: 
1. A theoretical basis for the simulation be selected. 
2. A curriculum development model be used to guide the 
design. | 
3. Formative evaluation be an integral and complementary 
process to the development of the materials. 

From the findings of the formative evaluation, it 
is evident that extensive summative evaluation of the 
Independence simulation should now occur. Below are a list 
of some of the areas where further evaluation of the game 
should be made. Where applicable, suggestions for an 


approach to such evaluation accompany the discussion. 


Aa Ludependence snourd De Used at a Variecy OLsgrade 
levels and ability levels in the Alberta social studies 


classes. 


B. Independence should be altered and tested in a 
variety of editions. Some of the questions which might 
guide the alterations are: What is the effect of adding more 
groups? What is the effect of increasing or decreasing group 
size? What is the effect of varying the amount of feedback 


information? 


Cr UWAVS: Of/ testing the 1.u.0."s of the wgame should be 
designed. Video taping of each participating group might 
prove profitable. Designing paper and pencil tests might 


be possible. 
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85 
D. Independence should be tested by use of a variety of 
methods of grouping. Heterogeneous versus homogeneous 
grouping of ability should be examined. Varying the type of 
leader should be tested. The functioning of a teacher-chosen 


group as opposed to a student-chosen group should be compared. 


E. Independence should be used with the same group at 
several different times. The play of each individual could 
be plotted to determine individual variation on consecutive 
game plays. Does the performance improve? Is better use 
made of the inquiry process? Do the strategies change? 

These, then, are some recommended areas where re- 
search on Independence might begin. Independence would 
suffer injustice if it were to be tested by comparing it 
with some "traditional" method of instruction. The value of 
the simulation must lie within the game and evaluation has 
as its task the estimation of that intrinsic value. The 
importance Of the study Of Independence is not;in the initial 
conditions that the game creates nor in the end products that 
the game fosters. As in a system, it is the interactions 
which occur during the course of game play that must be 
studied. In the following passage Buckley (1967) indicated 
the course that research on systems must take. It is equally 


applicable to Independence. 


The socio-cultural pattern is generated by the 
rules .. . and by the interactions among normatively 
and purposively oriented individuals and subgroups in 
an ecological setting. Full understanding and explan- 
ation can appeal, alone, neither to early history nor 
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common human characteristics (initial conditions), 

nor to final, structure and functions. Attention 

must finally be paid to the interactions generated 

by the rules, seen as only limiting frameworks of 
action; to the new information, meanings and re- 

vised rules generated by the interactions; and to 

the more or less temporary social products that 
represent the current state or structure of the 

Ongoing process [p. 62]. 

The. development of Independence has convinced the 
investigator that simulation can make an important contribu- 
tion to learning. After observing Independence in operation 
she believes that it may prove to be a worthwhile addition 
to the instrumental content of the new Alberta Social Studies 
Curriculum. Further, the investigator is convinced that the 
teacher who takes the time necessary to prepare for the 
simulation, Independence, will find the activities which 
occur interesting and rewarding to observe. The use of 
simulations such as Independence can add a new dimension to 
instruction by helping to improve the type of interaction 
which occurs. Ultimately the usefulness of the technique 
will depend on the instructor's ability to implement it 
effectively. The simulation should be used to supplement 
and complement, but not replace, other instructional methods. 


The teacher who is willing to employ the Independence 


simulation will find it a valuable and exciting technique. 
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INDEPENDENCE 


GAME MASTER'S HANDBOOK 


INDEPENDENCE is a simulation game designed to give 
participants experience in decision making. The game 
Simulates the problems facing a colony which is trying to 
gain independence. Two nations, NACRA, the mother country, 
and LIBRA, the colony, are involved. In the game students 
assume the roles of decision makers.and try to resolve the 
differences between the two countries. 


This handbook contains a description of simulation games, a 
discussion of the rationale used in developing INDEPENDENCE, 
and an explanation of when INDEPENDENCE should be used. In 
addition, there is a section entitled "How to Use INDEPEN- 
DENCE." This section describes in detail the day-to-day 
activities which will occur in one run of the game. The 
last half of the Handbook contains all the material that the 
students have in their Participant's Manuals. The first 
thirteen pages are common to all participants. Page four- 
teen describes the region that the student represents and 
page fifteen outlines the student's role. There should be 
ten different page 14's and thirty-four different page 15's. 
Page 16 is common to all students. 


WHAT IS A SIMULATION? 


A simulation or simulation game is essentially an educa- 
tional tool. It is designed to achieve certain, specified 
objectives or intended learning outcomes. Games should be 
used in conjunction with 'normal' teaching procedures. They 
can be used as an introduction or a culmination to a unit of 
study, or during the progress of the study. 


A simulation game mirrors a social process and the partici- 
pants assume the roles of people involved in that process. 
Participants working individually or in groups make decisions 
on the basis of the information provided in the game 
materials. 
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Educational gaming in secondary school classrooms is a 
fairly recent phenomenon. However, considerable research 
has been done on games and both advantages and disadvantages 
concerning their use have been found. For the convenience 
of the reader these will be listed in separate sections. 


Advantages 


1. Research has shown that games are effective 
motivational devices. Students enjoy participating and 
the pressure of decision-making encourages continuous, 
Sustained interest. 


2. Students learn from their mistakes. Mistakes, 
however, can be made without the censure that would result 
in the 'real' situation. 


3. A Simulation game brings the future into the present. 
The game gives the student vicarious experience in social 
processes that he may meet later in life. 


4. Most of the discipline and control is intrinsic 
to the game. The students must obey the rules if the game 
is to continue. 


5. Games allow the students opportunities to discover 
and verbalize their feelings and to gain confidence in their 
ability to make rational decisions. 


6. By role playing, the students develop tolerance for 
and knowledge of other people. 


7. Games give children experience in working with others. 
Children experience cooperation toward goal achievement, com- 
petition with other groups, conflict and its resolution, and 
power and its impact on group behavior. 


8. Games can teach both concepts and skills. The 
communication skills of persuasive argument, public speaking, 
and rational discussion are encouraged and problem solving 
skills are developed. 
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Disadvantages 


1. The most serious weakness of simulation games is 
inconsistency of quality. Few simulations foster all the 
advantages mentioned above and few have been subjected to 
hard empirical evaluation. 


2. Games can be expensive in both time and money. 
Teachers and students must spend considerable time in pre- 
paring for and organizing the simulation. In addition, the 
game will usually require more class time to introduce a 
concept than if it were taught in a more conventional manner. 


3. The operation of the game tends to be disruptive 
of the routine of the school. Changes in timetable and re- 
arrangements of classroom furniture and equipment may have 
to be made. The students participating in the game tend to 
be excited and may be difficult to settle into the patterns 
followed in other classrooms. 


4, The learning which results from games is difficult 
Lo, measure. 


THE RATIONALE 


INDEPENDENCE was designed for the Alberta Social Studies 
Curriculum (1971). This course of study suggests too few 
teaching materials. It is believed that games can provide 
innovative and interesting activities for both students and 
teachers. 


The subject of study of INDEPENDENCE is of wide, general 
interest and INDEPENDENCE is applicable to most of the social 
studies curricula in the Canadian provinces. 


INDEPENDENCE tries to incorporate the advantages of simul- 
ation games as listed previously and to minimize the 
disadvantages. 


Although INDEPENDENCE was developed to foster several 
intended learning outcomes (p.10), the teacher who uses 
INDEPENDENCE should adapt the game to suit the needs of the 
specific teaching situation. 4 
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THE THEORETICAL BASIS OF INDEPENDENCE 


INDEPENDENCE was designed to provide its participants with 
a method of inquiry which they might employ in solving pro- 
blems. This method of inquiry was postulated by Charles W. 


Morris (1964) in Stgntfteatton and Stgnifteance. Inquiry is 
defined as a "reflective process involving signs and directed 
to solving a problem (p.26)." Inquiry which deals with 


problems of what has happened, is happening or will happen 

is said to be destgnative inquiry. Inquiry which deals with 
problems of what to do is said to be presecrtptive inqutry. 
And inquiry into problems of what to accord preferential 
behavior is appratsive inqutry. Inquiry can be predominantly 
DESIGNATIVE (D) PRESCRIPTIVE (P) or APPRAISIVE (A) but 
usually each phase of inquiry is involved to a certain degree. 
For example: the following diagrams might illustrate three 
different inquiries: 


As can be extrapolated from these diagrams, each type of 
inquiry may be present, but the percentage of time or energy 
spent in each might vary substantially. 
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Although each type of inquiry is important, action takes 
place after prescriptive inquiry. Prescriptive inquiry is 
directed toward reaching some appraisive goal and the in- 
guirer must select a course of action which he thinks will 
approximate his goal. The inquirer usually has two or more 
alternative courses of action from which to select. 


Participants in the INDEPENDENCE simulation use this method 
of inquiry in a slightly more structured form. When a person 
establishes a goal (appraisive inquiry) he also proposes a 
problem. Before he can achieve that goal he must select a 
course of action (prescriptive inquiry). This course of 
action must be consistent with the situation as he observes 
it to be or as he expects it to be in the future (designative 
inquiry). This process can be clarified with the use of 
diagrams. 


THEORETICAL MODEL 


A MAJOR GOAL (what is wanted) = A PROBLEM 


Factors influencing 


goal achievement INTERMEDIARY GOALS 


Sha 1 

- 2 

MAJOR C ’ 
T 
GOAL O 
R 

n n 

S 


From this diagram it can be seen that the setting of a MAJOR 
GOAL poses a problem of how to achieve that goal. The pro- 
blem is influenced by certain factors each of which may 
become minor obstacles or problems. To solve these minor 
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problems, the inquirer sets INTERMEDIARY GOALS which 
must be attained before the MAJOR GOAL can be achieved. 


ILLUSTRATION 


MAJOR GOAL - Jessie Blow wants to take a canoe trip this 
summer. 


Factors influencing 


: INTERMEDTARY GOALS 
goal achievement 


1. she cannot swim 1. she wants to learn 
water survival 
2. she cannot canoe 2. she wants to learn to 
canoe 
3. she has never 3. she wants to learn to 
camped camp 
4. her husband is 4. she wants to compete 
good at all the with her husband 
above 


From the diagram on the following page one can see the 
process that Jessie must follow in achieving INTERMEDIARY 
GOAL #1. INTERMEDIARY GOAL #1 demands that Jessie must 
learn to survive in water. She has four alternative 
strategies from which to choose. Several factors affect 
each alternative and Jessie must evaluate each in light of 
thesewfLactors:.. f Alternatives sa and b are not. acceptable 
because there is no guarantee of success. Further, alter~ 
native a, although reasonable with respect to cost, would 
last all summer and leave no time to take the trip. Alter- 
hative d is unacceptable because Jessie values holiday time 
with her husband. Alternative c is selected because it 
guarantees success, is inexpensive, and requires only one 
weekend of her time. 
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Only a brief explanation is required. Alternative c would 
be useful with both of the other alternatives. Alternative 
a was selected over alternative b because Jessie felt that 


the cost of $40 was probably less than the cost in terms of 
frustration which could occur with alternative b. 


Jessie must undergo the same process for INTERMEDIARY GOAL 
#3. Once she has done this she will have attained all her 
INTERMEDIARY GOALS. The complete process which she has 
undertaken is illustrated below. 


ILLUSTRATION 
Factors influencing INTERMEDIARY Choice of 

goal achievement GOALS Strategy 

1 I 
v> 

2 = A 
3 3 7 

MAJOR ————_—> a 2 STRATEGY 
i Ay 
GOAL ) T 
O 
N 


Ak n n 
EVrorccontrol 


To summarize: The achievement of the MAJOR GOAL becomes a 
problem. The problem in turn is affected by several factors 
which become INTERMEDIARY GOALS. ALL or some of the INTER- 
MEDIARY GOALS must be attained before the MAJOR GOAL can be 
achieved. Finally, after all the INTERMEDIARY GOALS have 
been achieved, the inquirer may have concurrently achieved 
the MAJOR GOAL or the way may be clear for him to face the 
MAJOR GOAL. Throughout the entire procedure, a complementary 
process of error-control is occurring. The inquirer continu- 
ously checks to see if what occurred through prescriptive 
inguiry was what had been intended. If there is any discrep- 
ancy between what was wanted and what was achieved, the 
inquirer must correct that discrepancy. In the INDEPENDENCE 
simulation error-control occurs in debriefing. 
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WHEN TO USE INDEPENDENCE 


INDEPENDENCE was designed to teach a decision making 

process through the simulation of an historical event. 

The game though fictional, was based on the Nigerian inde- 
pendence movement which occurred between 1945 and 1960. 
INDEPENDENCE should not be used to teach historical events 
or facts. The actual historical events have been simplified 
and were used only as a basic model. The intended learning 
outcomes are process oriented. The game should be used only 
within the context of a unit of study and not as a separate 
entity. tec 


Intended Learning Outcomes 


To experience: 

1. The process or method of inquiry useful in solving 
problems. 

2. The making of decisions and the accepting of the 
consequences of those decisions. 

3. The interrelation and interdependence of different 
political and ethnic groups when faced with common 
problems. 

4, The problems facing a colony as it approaches 
independence. 

5. The skills of public speaking, persuasive argument, 
and inter-nation negotiation. 

6. The skills of cooperation toward goal attainment. 


The teacher using INDEPENDENCE could apply it to the intro- 
duction of questions of federalism or questions of national 
unity. Before deciding to use INDEPENDENCE, the teacher 
should evaluate the intended learning outcomes and decide 
which ones he will emphasize or whether he should develop 
ones which are more appropriate to his unit of study. The 
game is flexible enough that it can be adapted to suit any 
grade from 8 through 12. 


The following questions will serve as guidelines for deciding 
whether to use INDEPENDENCE: 
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1. Is INDEPENDENCE compatible with the curriculum and 
its objectives? 

2. Is INDEPENDENCE flexible enough to serve the 
purposes ‘of this! unzrt:rof:tstudy? 

3. Are the costs of using INDEPENDENCE in terms of 
time, money and equipment worth the probable results? 
Are there other techniques which could produce the 
same results for less cost? 

4. Is INDEPENDENCE simple and compuenens ale enough to 
be used with the students in this Baa eee class 
and grade? 


If after considering these questions, one decides to use 
INDEPENDENCE, the activities which occur will be both re- 
warding and exciting to observe. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GROUPING THE STUDENTS 


INDEPENDENCE can be used with classes of from 24 to 34 
students. Optimal?oroupssize Psu30smuWithoa class of thirty, 
divide the students into five groups of six members. The 
groups represented should be: NACRA, HELIX, FAIBLE, LUTTA, 
and NERVA. NACRA is the mother country; the four remaining 
groups are the states of LIBRA, the colony. 


If the class has fewer than thirty students do one of the 
following: 


1. remove the opposition members and their resources 
from the groups' materials. 

2. leave the opposition in and assign two roles to some 
individuals. The Minister of Economic Affairs and 


the Minister of Industry can be effectively combined 
in all states except HELIX. In HELIX one individual 
should play both opposition roles. At all times, 
strive for 6 members for NACRA. 


If the class has over thirty students do one of the following: 


1. set up a newspaper and have the extra students serve 
as reporters. If a ditto machine’ is accessible, the 


students can produce a ‘daily newspaper.' The teacher 
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pied: 


WikL have. to write role descriptions for this «group. 

2s) aad an extra person to each group... Call this’ person 
the Minister Without Portfolio. He can be required 
to read the role descriptions of all the members in 
his group. His function would be to take over in 
case of absenteeism. 

3. adda sixth group. Provision has been made for the 
formation of such a group, the Kano. The Kano repre- 
sent a minority and have no vote and no money. They 
have 1,000 Bargaining Units, 500 of which should be 
taken from both FAIBLE and LUTTA. The aim of the 
Kano is to get recognition as a state. Up to four 
students can be placed in this group but they should 
be able and aggressive because of the inherent weak- 
ness of the group. Less able students would tend to 
become frustrated and might withdraw from the 
activities. It is also suggested that this group be 
added only when INDEPENDENCE is used with high school 
students. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE SIMULATION 


Suggested time 


AGTI VINENe fal 1 elassroom 
pertod 


Before beginning INDEPENDENCE spend one period introducing 
the activity. It is suggested that the following be 
covered: 


1. Introduce Simulation and Simulation Games. Tell 
the students what simulation is and something about INDEPEN- 
DENCE. Explain why you are using INDEPENDENCE and how it 
relates to what is being studied. 


5 minutes 


2. A useful activity but one which can be omitted is a 
comparison of a simulation with an athletic game. A trans- 
parency master of the similarities and differences is 
included in the folder entitled ‘Transparency or Ditto 
Masters.' The Similarities and differences are: 
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Similarities 
a) A set of Players 
b) A set of Rules 
c) An official who interprets and enforces the rules 
d) Resources 
e) An environment (field or classroom) 


£) An outcome which is unknown before the game begins 


Differences 
a) Sports emphasize competition 
b) Simulations emphasize cooperation 
c) Sports end in a tie or a win 
d) Simulations end when goals are achieved 


5 = 10 minutes 


3. Describe the inguiry process. Transparency masters 
will be found in the folder. Go through an example with the 
students similar to the one found on pages 6, 7, 8, and 9 of 
the GAME MASTER'S HANDBOOK. 


DOS OAMNTNULES 
ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 


1. For homework or in the remaining class time, it may 
prove useful for the students to work through the inquiry 
process with an example of their own. Give them the three 
diagrams as a worksheet. 


2. It may be advantageous to divide the students into 
groups at this time. The reading of the Participant's 
Manual may be assigned as homework. 
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Suggested time 
ACTIVEITY:#2 


REMEMBER TO LEAVE ENOUGH TIME TO REARRANGE THE CLASSROOM AT 
SEND ORV TE ee eR LOD. 


1. Introduce INDEPENDENCE. Describe the two countries 
LIBRA and NACRA. Use the wall map provided to point out the 
countries. Describe the four states of LIBRA outlining such 
characteristics as population size, level of literacy, ethnic 
group names, political parties and opposition. Explain 
briefly the history and discuss the immediate crisis. (This 
information is on the first 8 pages of the Participant's 
Manual). | 


10 mtnutes 


2. Divide the class anto groups. The suggested room 
arrangement is shown below. 


| HELIX NERVA 
NACRA 


\ 
| FAIBLE | LUTTA 


Choose the most suitable method of grouping the students. 
5 minutes 


3. Distribute the resources to each group. Each group, 
except the Kano if they have been included, should have 6 
Participant's Manuals, 6 name tags, and an identification 
folder. 


5) minutes 


4. Tell the students to leave the resource envelopes 
sealed until told otherwise. Have the students read pages 1 
through 8 of the Participant's Manual. This section 
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describes the events introduced in 1. above. Discuss any 
difficulties or problems of understanding. : 


L0= 915 "minutes 


5. Read page 9 of the Participant's Manual. Emphasize 
Rule #4. 


2 minutes 


6. Read pages 10, 11, and 12 aloud with the students. 
Make reference to the strategies on page 13. 


2 minutes 
7. Have the students read carefully pages 13, 14, and 15. 


56 - 5 mtnutes 
GOAL SETTING 


Suggested time 
ACTIVITY 243 1 classroom 
pertod 


1. The groups first decide whether to work with the 
opposition. They should question each other, discuss their 
views and decide whether to ask the opposition to leave. 


5 minutes 


2. Groups may now open their resources envelopes. If 
any opposition member joins a group, his resources are added 
to those of the group. 


3. Groups now establish their goals. Each member of a 
group fills out page 16 of the Participant's Manual. This 
Sheet is entitled 'For My Information.' All members of the 
group fill out this sheet in the same way. The MAJOR GOAL 
is set together. The INTERMEDIARY GOALS will usually come 
from the Ministers. A Master for this sheet is in the appro- 
priate folder. It should be duplicated and placed in each 
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booklet before INDEPENDENCE is used. 
15 mtnutes 


4. The PREMIER of each region prepares an opening 
statement with the help of his Ministers. Tell the students 
that the statements can be true or false, that they can be 
antagonistic, or ;anitry to win support for @ ‘cause... An 
Opening statement should be designed to help achieve goals. 
It should be limited to fewer than 2 minutes. 


10 mtnutes 
5. Have the PREMIERS read the Statements 


5 - 10 minutes 
ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 


You may have the students estimate on the obverse side of 
page 16 the goals and resources of the other groups. 


NEGOTIATION 


Suggested time 


ACTIVITY #4 5 - 5 class 
pertods 


1. Groups prepare for negotiation. Each group should 
chose 1 INTERMEDIARY GOAL that it wants to achieve and a 
STRATEGY that will permit at to achieve that goal. The 
group, then. selects 1..o0r,2.0f..the other groups whom, Chey, plan 
to approach during this round of negotiation. Remind 
students that negotiation aims at improving resources as well 
as getting support for the strategy of their choice. THERE 
SHOULD BE NO MOVEMENT BETWEEN GROUPS AT THIS TIME. REMIND 
THE STUDENTS NOT TO GIVE AWAY ALL THEIR RESOURCES AT ONE TIME. 


10 mtnutes 
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2. Negotiation takes place. PREMIERS should remain 
in their own territory except for emergency negotiations. 
Except for NACRA, only 1 or 2 group members should be 
negotiating at any one time. NO CONTRACTS SHOULD BE SIGNED 
ALVIS. DLLME. «REMIND oLUDENTS.NOT..TO<SPEND.TOOLMUCH TIME 


WITH.ONE NEGOTIATOR. 
10 mtnutes 


3. All group members return to their territories with 
the proposals they have received. The group decides which 
proposals are acceptable. 


5 mtnutes 


4, Sign contracts. These contracts can be made from 
the ditto master included in the appropriate folder. The 
GAME MASTER should explain the contract clearly to the class. 
The signed contracts are handed to the GAME MASTER. The 
resources are exchanged. 


10 minutes 


5. Votes are taken for the Strategies on page 13 of 
the Participant's Manual. Each group casts the number of 
votes that it has. The Strategy which receives the most 
votes is the new situation. DO NOT TELL THE STUDENTS WHICH 
STRATEGY A GROUP VOTED FOR. If a group is "double crossed," 
it must find out on its own who went against his word. 


§ mtnutes 
6. Announce results. 


7. Have PREMIERS prepare a statement of reaction to 
the outcome. 


5 mtnutes 
8. PREMIERS read statements. 


5 mtnutes 
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9. Debrief (see ACTIVITY #5). 
10 minutes 


10. Students now have new resources, and a different 
goal for which to strive. Go through the negotiation process 
as many more times as is profitable. The game ends when 
Independence is declared or when all the groups have agreed 
on the same Strategy for two consecutive periods. 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 


You may decide to use the first round of negotiation as 
#ipractuice session * [tits sugges ted: that.gou.idoss o.jevthe 
students are often confused and make poor decisions during 
this round. It is unfair to penalize them for their mistakes 
at this stage of the game. Discuss the session. Have the 
students refer to the inquiry process. One group might out- 
line on the chalkboard the process it followed. Caution 
students not to give away secrets at this time. Start the 
game over. In this way the students are not penalized for 
lack of understanding. 


DEBRIEFING 


ACTIVITY #5 


Debriefing is one of the most valuable experiences of 

the simulation. It is used to discuss things of significance 
which occurred during the playing of the game. The times 
where debriefing is suggested are not arbitrary. Debrief 
whenever you think it is valuable especially after interest- 
ing occurrences. You usually debrief with the whole class 
but you may find opportunities to debrief with the different 
groups as well. You may decide not to debrief after each 
round of negotiation, but 1 is suggested, that .you Nave'-dr 
least one debriefing session before final debriefing at the 
end of the game. 
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FINAL DEBRIEFING 


This should take place at the end of the game. It is 
designed to evaluate what happened and to discuss the process 
of inquiry. Below are some questions that can be used to 
foster discussion. Add others that are consistent with your 
intended learning outcomes. 


1. Who appears to be the most powerful group? Why? 


2. In what way did the apparent strength or weakness 
of a group influence your strategies? 


a HELIX what were your goals? Did you achieve them? 
Did you always stay with the same strategy that you had 


Originally selected? Why or why not? (Ask these questions 
of other groups) 


4, NERVA which group members were most influential in 
determining what you did? Why? Does a person's role de- 
termine his influence in the group? 


5. Did you follow the method of inguiry that was 
discussed at the beginning? How did it work? Give an 
example of one session of negotiation. 


6. What do you think might happen to LIBRA in the 
future? What are her chances for survival? (You might 
discuss the actual events of Nigeria at this time and the 
reasons for the civil war in 1967). 


ALTERNATIVE SUGGESTIONS 


1. If all the students agree on one of the Strategies 
from 2 to 5S:you might change to a full coniterence meeting. 
At this session all the groups work together to establish a 
division of powers between the state and the central govern- 
ment. You might list the following powers on the board: 
Defense, Currency, Transportation, Communication, Foreign 
affairs, Education, Justice, Health, Welfare, Local govern- 
ment, etc. The PREMIER of NACRA should chair the meeting. 


2. If the class decides on strategy #4 or Strategy #5 
(19) 
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you might like to put a strain on the new nation. In 
collaboration with one of the wealthier states, declare 
that state an independent nation. 


3. If a state votes for strategy #6 two consecutive 
times, let it separate and see how the other groups react. 


4. Have HELIX or LUTTA suggest that the capital city, 
Tasda, be made government territory and not part of FAIBLE. 
This would ensure that that trading center always remained 
LIBRAN territory even if FAIBLE seceded. 


5. Have a full conference meeting to discuss whether a 
secessionist clause should be written into the constitution. 


6. Relate the outcome to present world situations. 
For example: 


a) the possibility of political union .of the 
European Economic Community members. 

b) If NERVA and FAIBLE were to join, the situation 
might resemble India and Pakistan. 

c) African nations and their colonial development. 

dad) The problems facing federal states such as 
Canada, Australia, Pakistan. 

e) The failure of such federal states as the West 
Indies, Nigeria (civil war), Pakistan. 
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GAME MATERIALS 
SCENARIO 


(common in the Participant's Manual 
issued to all participants) 
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INTRODUCTION 


INDEPENDENCE is a simulation game representing a fictional 
Sltuation in which ther nation, LIBRA, is)trying to thnuow off 
colonial status. She resents the control that another nation, 
NACRA, has over her economic, political, and social resources. 


In this simulation you will play the role of a government 
leader. You may also represent a political party and an 
ethnic group. You will find it necessary to establish goals 
and to decide on some course of action which will achieve 
those goals. The process involved in establishing and 
reaching the goals is governed by three types of questions: 
WHAT IS? WHAT IS WANTED? WHAT SHOULD BE DONE TO GET WHAT 
IS WANTED? 


Documents in your Participant's Manual will inform you in 
detail of your role and of the resources you will have to 
work with during the simulation. The information provided 
should enable you to set your goals. Much of this itnform- 
atton ts confidenttal and should be kept secret from the 
parttetpants tn other groups or the oppostttion members in 
your own group. 


THE COUNTRIES INVOLVED 


The game INDEPENDENCE involves two fictional nations, LIBRA 
and NACRA. LIBRA is a colony which is trying to gain 
independence from NACRA. 


Within LIBRA, four states are found. “They are Lutta, the 
southern state; HELIX, the northeastern state; FAIBLE, the 
northwestern state; and NERVA, a small state in the extreme 
southeastern corner. LOCATE THESE ON THE MAP ON THE FOLLOW- 
ING PAGE. Each of these four states has one dominant ethnic 
group and at least one active minority group. All of these 
groups have different cultural and historical backgrounds 
and each speaks a different language. The differences have 
often led to jealousy among or between ethnic groups and 
have led to the immediate crisis. 
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EUiras has a population of 18,500,000: HELIX*has a 
Populatizon.of°8,000,000> FAIBLE has a population of 
7,000,000: NERVA has a population of 1,500,000. The total 
population of LIBRA is therefore 35,000,000. 


THESH DS LORY 


NACRA 


NACRA has held LIBRA as a colony for the last 60 years. 
Originally she ruled LUTTA, FAIBLE and HELIX as three separ- 
ate colonies. Having three colonies in the same region 
proved to be expensive for NACRA and 45 years ago she united 
the three regions into one colony which she called LIBRA. 
NERVA was united with LIBRA after a world war. This war 
occurred 30 years ago and the UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 
asked NACRA to take over the governing of NERVA. 


When NACRA unified LIBRA, she was aware of the rivalry and 
jealousy among the different cultural groups. She felt sure 
that unification would overcome these differences. NACRA 
has adopted a policy of allowing the Librans to develop at 
their own rate and has permitted each region a small degree 
of self government. Each region has a parliament but NACRA 
controls most of the affairs of government. 


NACRA has also brought in her own citizens to run the major 
industries. She controls most of the economic affairs of 
LIBRA because she owns most of the industries and controls 
such natural resources as mines and minerals. NACRA main- 
tains that the Librans are not ready for independence and 
feels that the way she is governing LIBRA is fair and proper. 


THE STATES OF LIBRA 


Each state of LIBRA gets its name from the dominant ethnic 
group of that state. Thus the Helix and the Nerva are found 
in the northeast, the Faible are found in the northwest, and 
the Lutta are found in the south. The level of development 
and the total population of the groups vary considerably. 
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LUTTA 


The Lutta occupy about two-thirds of the total land area of 
LIBRA and have slightly more than one-half of its total 
population. They are the most backward of the ethnic groups; 
Only 2% of their members read and write. Most of the people 
are farmers and grow just enough to feed themselves and their 
families. The leaders of the Lutta come from aristocratic 
families and hold their positions by tradition. The con- 
servative population of LUTTA supports these leaders. The 
Lutta have resisted change and have lagged behind the people 
of the other regions in LIBRA. LUTTA lacks skilled labour. 
Because of this thousands of people from the northern regions 
have moved to LUTTA to fill government and business positions. 
The Lutta have always regarded these people as unwanted 
foreigners, 


HELIX 


The Helix occupy an overcrowded state in northeastern LIBRA. 
The people are aggressive and ambitious. Fifty years ago 
few Helix were educated. Now 16% have received education 
and many of these have attended trade schools and univer- 
Sities. This educated ‘elite’ holds most of the important 
positions in HELIX; many of its members hold important 
positions in other states as well. Because of the over- 
crowding of the state, many of the Helix have migrated to 
other states of LIBRA. 


FAIBLE 


The Faible are the wealthiest, most advanced, and best 
educated group of people in LIBRA. They are found in key 
government jobs and in the professions. The region is the 
most industrialized of LIBRA and it is the center of trade 
into and out of LIBRA. Eighteen percent of the people are 
well educated and the Faible culture is jealously retained. 
The Faible think of themselves as Faible first, Librans 
second. 
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NERVA 


The Nerva are a small but well organized ethnic group. 

They were once ruled by another powerful nation but became a 
colony of NACRA 30 years ago. NACRA originally united NERVA 
with HELIX but the Nerva demanded and succeeded in getting a 
separate state. NACRA has guaranteed that the Nerva may 
separate from LIBRA to form a new nation or to join another 
country such as BASSIA. This was part of the agreement. NACRA 
made when she agreed to take over NERVA. The Nerva are 
cohesive and care little for the problems of the other states. 
The twelve percent of well educated Nerva control the impor- 
tant government and business positions. Nerva has few 
industries and few natural resources. 


OTHER GROUPS 


In addition to the four major ethnic groups who dominate the 
four states of LIBRA, there are a number of small ethnic 
groups which are minorities within the states. Some minor- 
ities have representation in the state parliaments but many 
do not have any representation. One such group is the Kano. 
The Kano live in the southern third of FAIBLE and the north- 
western part of LUTTA. The Kano number about one million, 
but the governments of FAIBLE and LUTTA have ignored them. 
Less than one percent of the Kano are educated. The Kano 
feel that they should become a state. If the GAME MASTER 
wishes he may permit representatives of the Kano to attend 
this conference. 


TAB CRISIS 


All four states. support an independent LIBRA. However, they 
differ with. respect to the timing and form that independence 
should take. As the demands for independence have increased, 
intergroup rivalries and jealousies have also increased. 

The Lutta are increasingly fearful that independence would 
simply mean trading domination by NACRA for domination by 
FAIBLE and HELIX. 
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Six months ago, LUTTA, increasingly worried over the threat 
of domination by the two powerful northern states, began to 
agitate for secession (separation) from the rest of LIBRA. 
This started after HELIX demanded immediate independence. 
The Lutta feel that because of their backwardness, they 
could not compete in LIBRA and fear that control of their 
region would fall to HELIX and FAIBLE. Because of this fear 
a group of radical Lutta went on a rampage through the cities 
of LUTTA with the aim of ridding LUTTA of the Helix and 
Faible who had moved there. Riots occurred and many Helix 
were killed. NACRA was forced to intervene and restore and 
maintain order by military control. | 


NACRA wants to remain in LIBRA and settle the dispute without 
further bloodshed. . HELIX and FAIBLE want to solve the 
problem themselves. 


NACRA has invited representatives of the states to an 
Independence Convention. She has pledged to work for an 
independent LIBRA, when the time ts right. She has also 
guaranteed that each region will get a 'fair deal.' The 
states are skeptical of the proposed conference, but have 
agreed to attend. 


All states have sent a delegation of six ministers. Each 
delegation is led by the Premier of the region and each has 
members from both majority and minority political parties. 
The political parties are based on ethnic lines. 
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HELIX: 


FAIBLE: 


a. 


LUTTA: 


a. 


Lz? 


THE DELEGATIONS 


6 Votes 


4 members of the NATIONAL PARTY of LIBRA - Helix 
ethnic group members. 


POSTETONS:s 


PREMIER 

MINISTER OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
MINISTER OF LOCAL AFFAIRS 

MINISTER OF EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 


2 members of the LIBRAN INDEPENDENCE PARTY - a small 
minority. 
POSITIONS: 


LEADER OF “THE OPPOSITION 
OPPOSITION MINISTER OF “LOCAL AFFAIRS 


6 Votes 


5 members of the ACTION GROUP - Faible ethnic group 
members. 


POSITIONS: 


PREMIER 
MINISTER OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
MINISTER OF LOCAL AFFAIRS 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
MINISTER OF INDUSTRY 


1 member of the NATIONAL PARTY of LIBRA - Helix 
MLDOLL LV. 
POSITION: 

LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 


6 Votes 
5 members of the SOUTHERN PEOPLE'S PARTY - Lutta 
ethnic group members. 
POSITIONS : 
PREMIER 
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MINISTER OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
MINISTER OF LOCAL AFFAIRS 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
MINISTER OF INDUSTRY 


b. 1 member of the LUTTA UNION - a radical youth group. 
POSITION: 
LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 


NERVA: 2 Votes 


a. 5 members of the NERVA CULTURAL UNION - Nerva ethnic 
group members. 


POSITIONS: 


PREMIER 

MINISTER OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
MINISTER OF LOCAL AFFAIRS 
MINISTER OF INDUSTRY 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


b. 1 member of the NERVA DEMOCRATIC PARTY - a small 
minority. 
POSITION: 
LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 


NACRA: 0 Votes 
POSITIONS: 


PREMIER 

MINISTER OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
GOVERNOR OF LUTTA 

GOVERNOR OF HELIX 

GOVERNOR OF FATIBLE 

GOVERNOR OF NERVA 


The Kano: 


POSITIONS : 


LEADER 

ECONOMIC EXPERT 
EDUCATION EXPERT 
LOCAL AFFAIRS EXPERT 
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RULES OF THE SIMULATION 


The director of the simulation is referred to as the 
GAME MASTER. 


All directives and directions of the GAME MASTER must 
be respected and obeyed. 


The limits must be strictly adhered to. 


EACH GROUP WILL BE ASSIGNED A GROUP TERRITORY. All 
members must remain in this territory unless during a 
period of negotiation or a full conference meeting. 


Groups who want extra periods for negotiation may apply 
to the GAME MASTER. 


Agreement made between groups must be reported to the 
GAME MASTER by submitting a signed contract. (Contracts 
can be obtained from the GAME MASTER). 


All groups must submit truthful information to the GAME 
MASTER when it is requested. 


Make sure that you can afford to take the action you 
propose. 


It is the extent to which you achieve your goals that 
determines your success in the game. 


If any member of an opposition group within a delegation 
feels that he cannot work within that group, he may 
apply IN WRITING to join another group or to sit as an 
independent member. 


If a group feels that it cannot participate, it may 
apply to withdraw, IN WRITING to the GAME MASTER. The 
cost of this move is 1,000 bargaining units and 

Si> 000,000... 1f. the group iS, permitted to withdraw, it 
must sit in an observer role. Observers may enter the 
negotiations but they do not have a vote. 


A group may exclude opposition members at any time 
during the simulation. However, you may feel that it 
is advantageous to try to work with your opposition 
present. 
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THE SIMULATION PROCEDURE 


Participants in INDEPENDENCE will need to set and strive for 
two types of goals. The group should set one MAJOR GOAL that 
it wants to achieve by the END OF THE SIMULATION. For 
example, your MAJOR GOAL might be: A COMPLETELY INDEPENDENT 
STATE WITHIN 5 YEARS WITH ONE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT AND NO 

STATE GOVERNMENTS. 


The second type of goal that must be set is designed INTER- 
MEDIARY GOALS. Such goals must be achieved before the MAJOR 
GOAL is achieved. For example, The Education Minister may 
find that, before his region can afford independence, at 
least 20% of the population must be educated. If 10% are 
now educated, he may find that he will need at least 
$20,000,000 in order to reach the 20% level WITHIN FIVE 
YEARS. Before the MAJOR GOAL can be achieved the INTER- 
MEDIARY GOALS must be attained. 


HOW TO ACHIEVE GOALS 


As a group, you will need to choose the BEST strategy for 
achieving your goal. There are 6 strategies (see p. 13). 

If you are striving for an INTERMEDIARY GOAL you may choose 
one strategy while at a later time, when you are striving 
for your MAJOR GOAL, you may choose a completely different 
strategy. In other words, YOU MUST CHOOSE THE STRATEGY THAT 
IS MOST LIKELY TO HELP YOU ACHIEVE THE GOAL THAT YOU ARE 
STRIVING FOR AT A PARTICULAR TIME. 


After you have chosen a strategy, a period of negotiation 
will take place. This is a 10 minute period during which 
you will try to get other groups to support your strategy. 
You will find it necessary to bargain with the other groups. 


For example: Group X may select strategy #2. 
Group Y offers Group X $20,000,000 to vote for 
strategy #3. 
Group X now has 2 alternative courses of action: 
1. to support Strategy #2 
2. to support Strategy #3 
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Group X must decide whether it is more 
advantageous to vote for Strategy #3 

and receive $20,000,000, or to stay with 
Strategy #2. 


Because Group X may receive other offers during this negoti- 
ations session, it is important that its negotiators DO NOT 
indicate whether the Group will accept or reject the offer. 
Simply tell the Group who makes the offer that you will 
consider it. 


After this period of negotiation each group will have 5 
minutes in which to consider ALL offers. The Group as a 
whole discusses each proposal and decides which one or ones 
it will accept. A further 5 minutes will be allowed for the 
Signing of contracts and the exchanging of resources that 
have been agreed upon. 


A vote will then be taken. All voting members will cast a 
vote for the strategy of their choice. Majority rules and 
the strategy receiving the most votes is accepted. If no 
strategy receives over 50% of the vote, the situation 
remains unchanged. 


RESOURCES 


Three types of resources will be used in the simulation: 


MONEY - Money is distributed according to the economic 
stability of your state. It is based on industrial develop- 
ment, productive natural resources and trade. The more 
advanced you are in these areas, the more money you will 
have. 


BARGAINING UNITS - Bargaining Units are distributed accord- 
ang to the polzttcal atabrlizty of your. state. It-is. based 
on the number of people who supported you in the last 
election. If 3,000,000 people supported your party, you 
will have 3,000 Bargaining Units. In other words, for every 
1,000 people that support you, you will have 1 Bargaining 
Unve. 
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VOTES - Votes are distributed to members from the states of 
LIBRA. FAIBLE, HELIX and LUTTA each have 6 votes. Because 
She iS so small, NERVA has only 2 votes. The total number 


Of votes tus a2Z0a7 Mayoputy rukhesa plheretoveyinnvordernrvinat a 
strategy be accepted, rcatwleast Ll votes. mustrbe cast for 
that strategy. In case of a tie in which 10 people vote for 


one strategy and 10 for another strategy, the PREMIER of 
NACRA has a casting vote. Otherwise NACRA has no vote. 


The resources that your group has will be found in a sealed 
envelope in your materials. DO NOT OPEN THIS ENVELOPE UNTIL 
YOUCARE tOnbDs TO-DO) oO. 


Negotiation is aimed at improving your resources. If you 
lack money but have sufficient bargaining units you may 
decide to exchange some of your bargaining units for money 
or votes. Loss of bargaining units does not necessarily 
mean that you lose supporters, it simply means that you have 
agreed to support another state in an area of common interest. 
It is wise to maintain a certain level of both Money and 
Bargaining Units. DO NOT GIVE AWAY ALL YOUR RESOURCES IN 
THE FIRST ROUND: 
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STRATEGIES FOR SETTLING THE CRISIS 


REMAIN AS AT PRESENT. NACRA WILL CONTINUE TO CONTROL 
LIBRA. EACH REGION WILL DEVELOP AT ITS OWN RATE. INDE- 
PENDENCE WILL BE GRANTED WHEN ALL REGIONS ARE READY FOR 
A Bae 


SET UP STRONG STATE GOVERNMENTS WITH A WEAK CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT. NACRA WILL SUPERVISE THE GOVERNMENT OF EACH 
STATE UNTIL IT IS READY FOR STATE SELF-GOVERNMENT. THIS 
MEANS THAT EACH STATE WILL GAIN SELF-GOVERNMENT AT A 
DIFFERENT TIME BUT INDEPENDENCE WILL BE GRANTED TO LIBRA 
AFTER ALL STATES ARE SELF~-GOVERNING. 


SET UP A STRONG CENTRAL GOVERNMENT WITH WEAK STATE 
GOVERNMENTS. NACRA WILL CONTROL BOTH THE STATE AND THE 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENTS. INDEPENDENCE WILL BE GRANTED LIBRA 
WHEN THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT IS STRONG. 


SET UP ONE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT WITH WEAK STATE GOVERNMENTS. 
THIS WILL MEAN THE PROCLAMATION OF IMMEDIATE INDEPENDENCE 
FOR LIBRA. NACRA WILL WITHDRAW IMMEDIATELY. 


SET UP STRONG STATE GOVERNMENTS WITH A WEAK CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT. THIS WILL MEAN THE PROCLAMATION OF IMMEDIATE 
INDEPENDENCE FOR LIBRA. NACRA WILL WITHDRAW IMMEDIATELY. 


HAVE YOUR STATE BREAK AWAY FROM LIBRA. DECLARE INDEPEN- 


DENCE FROM NACRA AND LIBRA. THIS WILL MEAN THAT YOU 
WILL BECOME A SEPARATE NATION. 
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PROFILE:  NACRA 


You have governed LIBRA for the last 60 years. You feel 
that you have been fair and have governed well. 


You feel that LIBRA has benefitted from your presence but 
realize that you have benefitted too. You control the 
mineral resources in LIBRA and you make money by buying 
LIBRA'S raw materials and selling her your manufactured 
goods. 


You believe that LIBRA is not ready for independence and 
you have called this conference to try to settle the problems 


i bb RAS “Atvall wost vouwant this conference tovend in 
agreement. | 


You have guaranteed that LUTTA will not be forced into 
independence now. You want more time to work on her develop- 
ment. You feel that each state should develop at its own 
rate and plan to propose state self-government for the 
SuLronger states. 


You hope to be able to persuade NERVA to remain in LIBRA. 
Under no circumstance will you allow the other states to 
separate from LIBRA. You will use force to keep LIBRA 
together if you have to. 


NACRA is very wealthy and highly industrialized. The budget 
for this conference is only a small portion of NACRA'S total 
budget. WNACRA has a large army that you can use if any 
problems arise. 


RESOURCES 


$50,000,000 
You have no Bargaining Units and you do not need any. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: GOVERNOR OF NERVA ** NACRA 


You are responsible for governing NERVA but you are a 
minister in NACRA'S government. You think that NERVA should 
remain part of LIBRA. 


You want to"géet more “money "EOPeNERVAS “You .feel that' NERVA 
may decide to separate from LIBRA but that if she is given 
enough money she might agree to stay in LIBRA. 


In any event, you feel that NACRA should stay in NERVA until 
she is a strong state within LIBRA or until she is strong 
enough to become an independent nation. 


You are the chief negotiator to NERVA. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: PREMIER ** NACRA 


You are in charge of the government in NACRA. You are also 
in charge of all the affairs concerning LIBRA. At all cost, 
you want this convention to end in agreement. 


You dosnotewantste grant’ tndependenceeto LIBRA’ "You are 
willing to offer some states self-government instead of 
immediate independence. 


You are responsible for making sure that your ministers 
carry out your instructions at all times. YOU SHOULD LISTEN 
TO THE ADVICE OF YOUR MINISTERS BECAUSE MANY OF THEM HAVE 
EXPERT KNOWLEDGE. 


You should chair cabinet meetings and run them in an orderly 


fashion. You will be called upon to make public statements 
at several times during the simulation. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: GOVERNOR OF FAIBLE ** NACRA 


You are responsible for governing FAIBLE but you are also 

a minister in NACRA'S government. You feel that the Faible 
are very advanced and capable of handling their own affairs. 
You want immediate state self-government for FAIBLE. You 
think that this will satisfy FAIBLE and that she will not 
demand immediate independence for LIBRA. 

You do not feel that FAIBLE needs any additional aid. 


You are the chief negotiator to FAIBLE. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: MINISTER OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS ** NACRA 


You are in charge of the $50,000,000 that has been allotted 
for this conference. You have decided to divide the funds in 
the following way: LUTTA - 35%, FAIBLE - 30%, HELIX - 30%, 
and NERVA - 5%. You know that LUTTA thinks that this is 
unfair because she has over half of the population and 
believes that she should have over half of the money. 
However, if either FAIBLE or HELIX get less than 30%, you 
believe that they would become upset. 


You want to use the money to get agreement from all regions. 
You should listen to the other ministers carefully because 
they have expert information on LIBRA. Their comments can 


help you in deciding to distribute the money in a fair way. 


You do not negotiate except in your own area. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: GOVERNOR OF LUTTA ** NACRA 


You are responsible for governing LUTTA but you are a 
minister in NACRA'S government as well. You are concerned 
that LUTTA is so far behind the other regions of LIBRA and 
feellithattLUrrAaws definitely NOT ready for independence nor 
for state self-government. 


You feel that LUTTA deserves more money from NACRA. You 
want to get as much money as you can so that LUTTA'S develop- 
ment can be accelerated. 


You think that each region should be able to concentrate 
on its own development without interference from other 
regions. 


You are the chief negotiator to LUTTA. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: GOVERNOR OF HELIX ** NACRA 


You are responsible for governing HELIX but you are a 
minister in NACRA'S government as well. You have spent 

many millions in aid to HELIX and you have helped her develop 
her industries and education. 


You want NACRA to grant state self-government to HELIX in 
the NEAR~FUTURE. If you are persuasive, HELIX might accept 
this instead of pushing for immediate independence for LIBRA. 


You are chief negotiator to HELIX. 
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REGIONAL PROFILE: FAIBLE 


You seek independence for LIBRA but prefer to concentrate 

on getting regional self-government for FAIBLE. You tend to 
support HELIX'S call for immediate independence but feel that 
if the issue is forced, LUTTA will separate and LIBRA will 
collapse. 


You want a government which allows each region to progress 
at its own rate and to manage its own affairs without inter- 
ference from other states. You want immediate state self- 
government. 


You feel that LIBRA should aim for independence in 8 years 
time. By then the states should be approaching equality. 


You control most of the wealth and trade of LIBRA. All the 
goods that come into or leave LIBRA must come to your 
trading centers. 


You tend to support the cause of minority groups. 


You are members of the ACTION GROUP and will have to decide 
whether to work with the LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION. 


RESOURCES 


6,000 Bargaining Units 
$10,000,000 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: MINISTER OF INDUSTRY") **> FAIBLE 


You are responsible for the development of industry in FAIBLE. 
You think that FAIBLE is becoming industrial and you want to 
keep her industry growing. You know that FAIBLE could 
support herself industrially if LIBRA became independent now, 
but you feel that she would be more stable in 5 years time. 


You are the chief negotiator to HELIX. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: MINISTER OF LOCAL AFFAIRS ** FAIBLE 


You are responsible for maintaining public support for your 
policies. You feel that FAIBLE lacks support and want to 
increase your bargaining units to 12,000 before independence 
comes for LIBRA. You now have 6,000 bargaining units. 


You are the chief negotiator to LUTTA. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: MINISTER OF EDUCATION ** FAIBLE 


You are responsible for the education programs in FAIBLE. 
18% of your people read and write. Eventually you want to 
establish schools for all children. You have enough skilled 
people to fill government and business positions. You think 
that FAIBLE should strengthen her state government before 
she works for independence. 


You are the chief negotiator to NERVA. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: MINISTER OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS ** FAIBLE 


You Manage the economic affairs of FAIBLE. , You “are the 
wealthiest region of FAIBLE and you want this economic 
Strength to. continue, 


You want FAIBLE to work for a strong state government that 
controls all the economic affairs of FAIBLE without inter- 
ference from the other states in LIBRA. If the other states 
interfere in your economic affairs you will advise the 
PREMIER to separate FAIBLE from LIBRA. 


You are in charge of the money that FAIBLE has available for 
the simulation. 


You are the chief negotiator to NACRA. 
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ROLE.DESCRIPTION: .RPREMIER.«*%..HALBLE 


You are responsible for governing FAIBLE. You place FAIBLE'S 
development before LIBRA'S independence. You want state 
self-government now and feel that independence should come 
Later. 


You are responsible for ensuring that your ministers carry 
out your instructions at all times. YOU SHOULD LISTEN TO 
THEIR ADVICE BECAUSE THEY ARE EXPERTS. 


You should chair cabinet meetings and run them in an orderly 
fashion. You will be called upon to make public statements 
several times during the simulation. 


You will have to decide whether the Leader of the Opposition 
Should sit with your delegation. If he does he must accept 
ei your policies: 


Each of your ministers has been assigned duties as a 
negotiator. 
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REGIONAL PROFILE: FAIBLE OPPOSITION 


FAIBLE is the wealthiest state of LIBRA. Most of the people 
who live in FAIBLE are members of the Faible ethnic group. 
However, about 1,000,000 people are members of your ethnic 
group, the Helix. 


FAIBLE controls the major trade routes in LIBRA and it is 
the most advanced state. Your party has always worked for 
a strong central government and you feel that FAIBLE is 
too powerful. } 


You realize that your party is also represented by the 
delegation from the state of HELIX. You will have to decide 
whether to sit with the delegation from FAIBLE or whether 

to join HELIX. 


RESOURCES 
1,000 Bargaining Units 
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LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION: FAIBLE 


TOU) Vepresént ithe Helix *minority that Wives ney ALeiE, you 
want immediate independence for LIBRA under one central 
government. You believe that the state governments are too 
strong and that they should be weak. You want protection 
for minorities. You have often been persecuted by the 
Faible. 
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REGIONAL PROFILE: HELIX 


You are "fed up" with being governed as a colony and you 

are sickened by the continued presence of a foreign power 
which makes and administers your laws without your consent. 
You want immediate independence so that LIBRA can handle her 
own affairs. 


You want a government to be set up which concentrates all 
power in the central government. You believe that NACRA has 
made a mistake by allowing the states of LIBRA to become so 
strong. You feel that the central government should control 
all affairs of government. 


You are extremely bitter about the recent conflict in LUTTA. 
Many Helix were killed. You feel that, if LIBRA were to be 
granted immediate independence, she could easily settle this 
problem even if force were necessary. 


You are members of the NATIONAL PARTY of LIBRA. The 
opposition party, the LIBRAN INDEPENDENCE PARTY, has always 
opposed your policies and you will need to decide whether 
they should sit with your delegation. 


RESOURCES 


5,000 Bargaining Units 
$4,000,000 
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ROLE, DESCRIPTION: PREMBERR tf  PHEDIX 


You are responsible for governing HELIX. You are critical 
Of NACRA's handling of the problem in LUTTA. You want NACRA 
to withdraw and leave LIBRA to solve her own problems. You 
will try to get FAIBLE to join with you in seeking immediate 
independence. You want one strong central government to be 
set up and you want the state governments to be weak. 


You are responsible for making sure that your ministers 
Carry out your instructions at all times. YOU SHOULD LISTEN 
TO THEIR ADVICE BECAUSE THEY ARE EXPERTS. 


You should chair the cabinet meetings and run them in an 
orderly fashion. You will be called upon to make public 
statements several times during the simulation. 


Each of your ministers has been assigned duties as a 
negotiator to NACRA or the other regions of LIBRA. The 
Minister of Local Affairs has two assignments. If other 
people ask to join your group you may decide to reassign 
negotiation duties. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: MINISTER OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS ** HELIX 


You are responsible for managing the economic affairs of 
HELIX. HELIX is the second wealthiest region in LIBRA. 
You have a large reserve of coal and you have some oil. 
YOu export much Of Your wdgricurcural produces: 


NACRA controls many of HELIX's resources and you want to 
control these resources yourself. 


Most of your trade has to travel through FAIBLE. You want 
to keep LIBRA under one central government so that these 
trade routes always remain open. You would also like to 
begin to develop your own trading centers and you think that 
NACRA should provide $10,000,000 for this purpose. 


You are chief negotiator to NACRA. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: MINISTER OF EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY ** 
HELIX 


Youeare-responsSiblesfor both"education anddindustry)» You 
have set up many schools in HELIX and you are proud that 

16% of your people can read and write. Eventually you want 
to set up schools for all children. You have just about 
enough skilled people to fill the important jobs in business 
and government. You want $2,000,000 to increase your 
programs. Once you have this amount you feel that HELIX 
will be ready for Independence. 


You are the chief negotiator to LUTTA. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: MINISTER OF LOCAL AFFAIRS ** HELIX 


You are responsible for maintaining public support for your 
government's policies. You have 5,000 bargaining units but 
fee! tnat you can count on an additional 2,000 bargaining 
units. from other regions. You want, if you can, to increase 
your total bargaining, units to 10,000 before independence. 
You feel that your government would be in trouble if it had 
any fewer than 5,000 bargaining units. 


You are the chief negotiator to both FAIBLE and NERVA. 
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REGIONAL PROFILE: (HELIX: OPPOSITION 


HELIX is a small, overcrowded state in LIBRA. You believe 
that LIBRA would have developed more quickly if everything 
had been owned and run by the state. 


You have always disagreed with the NATIONAL PARTY of LIBRA 
and you will have to decide whether to sit with the majority 
delegation from HELIX or whether to sit as independent 
representatives. 


RESOURCES 
2,000 Bargaining Units 
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ROLE- DESCRIPTION’: LEADER UORVTHE. OPPOSA TION OCS), HEULX 


You cannot support any of the major parties in LIBRA. You 
want to sit as an independent delegation at this convention. 
You want the people’ of LIBRA’ to» unite and overthrow NACRA 
and the governments in all the states. You want government 
by the common people. You want ALL parties abolished. 


You think that there should be one government only for all 
of LIBRA. All individual state governments should be 
abolished. The Central Government of LIBRA should own all 
inguBptry and: controlvall, affairs: of the country. 


You are the Leader of the Opposition in HELIX. Your party 
has 3,000,000 supporters in HELIX. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: OPPOSITION MINISTER OF LOCAL AFFAIRS ** 
HELIX 


You are responsible for maintaining and increasing the 
support for your party. You need to get both money and 
bargaining units. The governing party of HELIX has not 
given you any funds and you will have to go to other groups. 
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REGIONAL PROFILE: LUTTA 


You feel that LUTTA has no links binding it to the other 
regions of LIBRA. You feel that if independence comes too 
quickly, LUTTA will be at the mercy of the more progressive 
states to the North. At the moment you believe that separ- 
ation is the only way to protect the Lutta from domination. 
Unless the Northern regions agree to leave you alone you 
will break away. 


You need time to concentrate on developing LUTTA's resources. 
If you agree to join LIBRA, it will be only when you feel 
you are equal to FAIBLE and HELIX. You want strong regions 
and feel that there should be no central government that 
can interfere in your affairs. 


You want the states of LIBRA to be united only for economic 
reasons. LUTTA would have difficulty surviving if she did 
not have the trading centers of FAIBLE. 


You are members of the SOUTHERN PEOPLE'S PARTY and you will 
have to decide whether to work with the LEADER OF THE 
OPPOSITION. 


RESOURCES 


15,500 Bargaing Units 
52,000,000 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: PREMIER ** LUTTA 


You, are, responsible, for. gavemningyLUIGAA, Youlwant sto 
concentrate on LUTTA's economic and social development for 
the next several years. You want independence for LIBRA but 
not before LUTTA is equal to the other regions. You want 
NACRA to remain in LUTTA and you want LIBRA to remain a 
colony. You think it will take LUTTA at least 10 years to 
catch up to the other regions. 


You are responsible for making sure that your ministers 
Garry, Out vour anstructions at all times. YOU;,SHOULD LISTEN 
TO THE ADVICE OF YOUR MINISTERS BECAUSE MANY OF THEM HAVE 
EXPERT KNOWLEDGE. 


You should chair cabinet meetings and run them in an orderly 
fashion. You will be called upon to make public statements 
at several times during the simulation. 


Your ministers have been assigned duties as negotiators to 
the other states of LIBRA and to NACRA, 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: MINISTER OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS ** LUTTA 


You manage the economic affairs of LUTTA. LUTTA is 
economically backward and she must import most of her goods. 
You need at least $10,000,000 for economic development before 
independence is possible. You want strong regional govern- 
ment in which LUTTA controls her own affairs. You feel that 
LUTTA cannot afford to separate from LIBRA because you are 
economically dependent on FAIBLE for trade. 


You are in charge of the money that LUTTA has for the 
simulation. 


You are the chief negotiator to NACRA. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: MINISTER OF LOCAL AFFAIRS ** LUTTA 


You are responsible for maintaining public support for your 
party. You have 15,500 Bargaining Units. This indicates 
that “you have’1l5,500,000 supporters’. P'You “feel; that youirhave 
major support and that even if you gave away 5,000 Bargaining 
Units, you would still have adequate support. 


You want to keep the Helix and the Faible out of LUTTA. You 
feel that they should stay in their own states. You think 
that LUTTA should be allowed to develop at her own rate of 
speed without interference from the Northern states. 


You are the chief negotiator to NERVA. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: MINISTER OF INDUSTRYN **" LUITA 


You are responsible for developing industry in LUTTA. You 
want to begin establishing industry and feel that you need 
at least $5,000,000. You want your PREMIER to seek loans 
for this amount from NACRA. 


You feel that LUTTA would have difficulty surviving if she 
were to separate from LIBRA. You have no industries and 
you could not maintain independence as a separate nation 
unless NACRA gave you an additional $10,000,000 in support. 


You are the chief negotiator to FAIBLE. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: MINISTER OF EDUCATION ** LUTTA 


You are responsible for the education programs in LUTTA. 
Only 2% of your people read and write. You want to set up | 
schools so that more of your people can become educated. 

You need at least $10,000,000 put into education before 
LUTTA can become independent. You feel that if you do not 
secure these education programs soon, LUTTA will get further 
and further behind the Northern states. You do not have 
enough educated people to fill the important positions in 
business and government. 


You are the chief negotiator to HELIX. 
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REGIONAL PROFILE: LUTTA OPPOSITION 


LUTTA is a large, undeveloped area of LIBRA. Although 
LUTTA covers half of the land area of LIBRA and has over 
half of the total population, she is the most backward state. 


You blame the backwardness of LUTTA on the SOUTHERN PEOPLE'S 
PARTY and on NACRA.  \Youmthink that the NPP as too old 
fashioned and conservative. Your party, the LUTTA UNION, is 
made up of young, well educated people and you feel that if 
you were governing the state of LUTTA that she would develop 
more rapidly. 


You have never had much support from the government of LUTTA. 
You know, however that your policies are much the same as 
those of HELIX. You must decide whether to work with the 
rest of the delegation from LUTTA or whether to sve with 
another group or as an independent. 


RESOURCES 
3,000 Bargaining Units 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION ** LUTTA 


You represent a small minority who oppose the government 

of the SOUTHERN PEOPLE'S PARTY. You want immediate indepen- 
dence tor LIBRA.” You want’ a strong Central government and 
think that the states should have very little power. 
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Level 


REGIONAL PROFILE: NERVA 


NERVA has been a state for the last 5 years. Before that 
she was part of HELIX. You feel that you have nothing in 
common with the other states of LIBRA. You want to separate 
from LIBRA and join the country to the east, BASSIA. 


You do not want to join in the independence of LIBRA under 
any circumstances. However, BASSIA has said that you cannot 
join that country for at least five years. 


You feel that you have been neglected by the Librans and 
that you deserve more money. You dislike the HELIX and the 
other Librans: because you feel they have too much influence 
on your economy. You feel that the minority groups in the 
other states have also had a 'bad deal.' 


The LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION has usually opposed all of 
your policies in the past and you will need to decide whether 
he should sit with your delegation. 


RESOURCES 


1,200 Bargaining Units 
$500,000 
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ROLE ‘DESCRIPTION: . PREMIER «** > NERVA 


You are responsible for governing NERVA. You want to 
concentrate on NERVA's economic development because you 
plan to separate from LIBRA. BASSIA will not let you join 
for at least 5 years and you want to get AS MUCH AS YOU CAN 
from NACRA in the next 5 years. 


You are responsible for making sure that your ministers 
carry out your instructions at all times. YOU SHOULD LISTEN 
TO THEIR ADVICE BECAUSE THEY ARE EXPERTS. 


You should chair the cabinet meetings and run them in an 
orderly fashion. You will be called upon to make public 
statements during the simulation. 


You will have to decide whether you want the LEADER OF THE 


OPPOSITION to sit with your delegation. You have both votes 
that have been allotted to your region. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: MINISTER OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS ** NERVA 


You manage the economic affairs of NERVA. Yours is a poor 
region because you lack natural resources and industry. 

You have to import almost all of your goods.. You want to 
increase the money that you have available but the only way 
you can do this is to’ borrow.’ You want -to get at least 
$1,000,000. You think that NACRA owes you this amount. 


You are in charge of the money that NERVA has to work with 
during the simulation. 


You are the chief negotiator to NACRA. You should listen 
to the other ministers carefully because you may have to 
negotiate on their behalf as well. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: MINISTER OF EDUCATION ** NERVA 


You are responsible for the education programs in NERVA. 
12% of your people read and write but you think this figure 
should be higher. You do not have enough skilled people to 
fill the important business and government positions in 
NERVA and, as a result, you have been invaded by Helix. 

You want to educate enough people to fill the positions now 
held by Helix so that you can throw the Helix out of your 
region. You want $4,900,000 to achieve this objective. 

You will need to have this amount before NERVA can afford 
to become independent. 


You are chief negotiator to FAIBLE. You want to try to get 
FAIBLE to support you. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: MINISTER OF LOCAL AFFAIRS ** NERVA 


You are responsible for maintaining public support for your 
government and its policies. You have 1,200,000 supporters 
and they all live in NERVA. You do not have support in any 
other state and you do not feel that you need more support. 
You want NACRA to make sure that the other states do not 
interfere in your affairs. 


You are the chief negotiator to LUTTA. You sympathize with 
the Lutta because they have had the same problems as NERVA. 
They also have had FAIBLE and HELIX interfere in their 
affairs. 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: MINISTER OF INDUSTRY ** NERVA 


You are responsible for the development of industry in 
NERVA. NERVA has no industry and you want to establish 
some. You have to get at least $5,000,000 in order to do 
this. You feel that NACRA has mistreated NERVA and owes 
you at least this amount. 


You are the chief negotiator to HELIX. 
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REGIONAL PROFILE: NERVA OPPOSITION 


NERVA has been a state for the last 5 years. Before that 
she was part of the state of HELIX. You feel that NERVA 
should remain part of LIBRA and that she should try to 
develop more quickly. 


You feel that if your party was governing, NERVA would 
develop more quickly. You feel that if NERVA breaks away 
from LIBRA, the minority that you represent should have 

the right to form a separate state and remain part of LIBRA. 


RESOURCES 
300 Bargaining Units 
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ROLE DESCRIPTION: LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION ** NERVA 


You represent a small group of people who live in NERVA 
and you think that NERVA should remain part of LIBRA. You 
do not want to join BASSIA. You want NACRA to guarantee 
that NERVA will remain in LIBRA. You think that LIBRA 
should have a strong central government and weak state 
governments. 


You oppose the policies of the rest of the delegation from 
NERVA. You will have to decide whether you want to work 
with this delegation or whether you want to sit with another 
state which has similar views. You may also decide to. sit 
as an independent. 
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PROFILE: THE KANO 


You are NOT a state of LIBRA but you represent a minority 
in FAIBLE and LUTTA in the shaded area shown below. 


FAIBLE 


C227) 


The Kano is a small ethnic minority which numbers 1,000,000 
and you feel that it is large enough to become a state. 


Both FAIBLE and LUTTA have ignored the Kano and you want 

to try to get the support of the conference for the creation 
of a new state, KANO. You have no money or votes at the 
conference and you will need to be very aggressive in the 
negotiations. You also hope to get the conference to support 
the creation of more states for other minority groups. 


You will need vast sums of money to become a state. 


RESOURCES 
1,000 Bargaining Units 
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KANO LEADER 


You are the leader of the Kano. You want statehood and you 
plan to work aggressively for this objective. You believe 
that any strong minority should be able to become a state. 
You know that: you: will have to go.to the other delegates 
and that they will not come to you. 


You are responsible for ensuring that your ministers carry 
out your advice at all times. YOU SHOULD LISTEN TO THEIR 
ADVICE BECAUSE THEY ARE EXPERTS. 


You should chair the cabinet meetings and run them in an 
orderly fashion. You will be called upon to make public 
statements at various times during the simulation. 


You should negotiate with NACRA. The other people in your 
group have already been assigned negotiation duties. 
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KANO EDUCATION EXPERT 


Neither LUTTA nor FAIBLE has allotted funds for the educa- 
tion of your people even though you have asked for it for 
several years. You believe that at least $5,000,000 should 
be devoted to the education of the Kano. 


You should negotiate with NERVA. 
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KANO LOCAL AFFAIRS EXPERT 


You are in charge of maintaining support for your policies. 
You want to get LIBRA and NACRA to support your demand for 
statehood. You have 1,000,000 supporters. 


You should negotiate with LUTTA. 
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KANO ECONOMIC EXPERT 


You are an expert on economic affairs. At the present time 
you have no money. You estimate that you would need at least 
$20,000,000 in revenue to establish yourself as a state. 

Most of the trade routes between FAIBLE and LUTTA pass 
through your region and you feel that you deserve some of 

the money that comes from the trade so generated. 


You should negotiate with FAIBLE and HELIX. 
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A SURVEY OF THE NIGERIAN INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT 


Nigeria became an independent nation on October l, 
1969. Because it entailed uniting many diverse, antagonistic 
tribal and clannish units into one cohesive nation, indepen- 
dence came with difficulty. some tdea‘ol that ditticulty is 
apparent in the survey of events which follows. The survey 
reveals some factors which influenced the form of government 
that resulted. The most crucial years were those between 
1945 and 1960 but a brief historical review of the preceding 
decades provides needed background. In the main, the commen- 
tary is restricted to the period before 1960 and none of the 
events which lead to the civil war of 1967 are considered. 

in 1685, Britains Claim to the tenet cory, which 1s 
now Nigeria was recognized. For the first fifteen years, 
the Royal Niger Company controlled Nigeria. In 1900, however, 
Nigeria became a crown colony. Originally, Nigeria was 
ruled as two parts: the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria 
and the Colony and Protectorate of Southern Nigeria. The 
Southern Colony contained two distinct regions, the Western 
Region and the Eastern Region. In 1919, the two parts of 
Nigeria were united into the Colony and Protectorate of 
Nigeria. At this time, the first World War had ended and 
the League of Nations asked Britain to govern the Northern 
and Southern Cameroons as mandates. Because of their prox- 


imity to Nigeria, these two regions were added to Nigeria, 
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the Southern Cameroons being added to the Eastern region 
and the Northern Cameroons to Northern Nigeria. 

The long period of Nigerian constitutional develop- 
ment began in 1900. Britain adopted a mehardes encouraging 
slow but increasing Nigerian influence on governing councils. 
Between 1919 and 1947 the representation on the central 
governing body changed from thirty Britons and six Nigerians 
to twenty-seven Britons and twenty-eight Nigerians. In 1946, 
aydecadeqofyrapid constitutsenal,changerbéegan. inthesso-called 
"Richard's Constitution" proved unworkable almost immediately 
after its implementation in 1946. The Nigerian leaders 
rightfully criticized this document because it had been pre- 
pared without consulting the people whom it was to affect, 
the Nigerians themselves. Complying with Nigerian demands, 
Britain replaced Governor Richard with a less controversial 
figure, Governor MacPherson. He set machinery in motion 
whereby village councils, provincial bodies and regional 
councils would-be consulted prior:to the preparation of a 
new constitution. To reduce tribal tension, the resulting 
MacPherson Constitution created a federal system of govern- 
ment in Nigeria. It provided a central governing body 
composed of forty-five representatives from the Northern 
Region, and thirty-three members from each of the Western 
and Eastern Regions. Although efforts had been made to 
involve the Nigerians in the writing of their constitution, 
the MacPherson Constitution soon proved to be as ineffective 


as had the Richard's Constitution. The reasons which 
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contributed to the breakdown of the MacPherson Constitution 
follow. First, political parties were regionally based and 
the central governing body became fractured along ethnic 
lines. Second, most of the shrewd political leaders--Azikiwe, 
the Ibo leader, Awolowo, the Yoruba leader, and the Sardauna 
Of Sokoto, the Hausa leader--were involved in governing their 
respective regions and showed no interest in becoming involved 
in the central government. Third, the early 1950's saw an 
upsurge of tribal loyalty and concurrently an increase in 
inter-tribal jealousy. Fourth, the Northern Region became 
disillusioned because it had less than one-half of the 
representation in the central government though it included 
over one-half of the population of Nigeria. Finally, 1953 
brought on a crisis which was to end the MacPherson Constitu- 
tion only two years after its inception. The Eastern Region, 
dominated by the Ibo tribe, and the Western Region, led by 
the Yorubas, jointly demanded independence by 1956. The 
Northern Region, backward and lacking in resources, became 
fearful of too rapid independence and demanded secession. 
Britain, attempting to avert such a sure means of causing 

the disintegration of Nigeria as a political entity, quickly 
called a series of Constitutional Conferences. The first of 
these was heldshanPLondonsine1l953.6-Conferences.in 1953,.1954, 
1957 and 1958 assured a federal system of government for 
Nigeria. The Eastern Region and the Western Region were 


granted self-government; in,1957.as a means of decelerating their 
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demands for immediate Nigerian independence. The North 

was placated by this move and by Britain's assurance that 
independence would be delayed until the Northern Region had 
decided that it could compete equitably. 

The Northern Region developed more quickly than had 
been expected, either by herself or by others, and regional 
self-government was secured in 1959 only two years later 
than had been the case in the Southern regions. In January 
of 1960 the Nigerian House of Representatives and the Senate 
jointly asked Britain to grant independence to Nigeria. 
Britain agreed. On October 1, 1960 Nigeria became an 
independent entity within the Commonwealth of Nations. One 
year later the Southern Cameroons seceded and joined the 
Cameroons. On October 1, 1963, Nigeria declared herself a 
republic and a new Mid-West state was created from the 
northern part of Yorubaland. 

This then outlines briefly the historical development 
of Nigeria. For the convenience of the reader a timeline of 


these events follows. 


1885 - British claim to Nigeria recognized. 
- Rule by the Royal Niger Company began. 
1900 = Naigeriaubeécame doerowmncolonyain two parts: 
the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria and the 
Colony and Protectorate of Southern Nigeria. 
1919 - North and South united into the Colony and 


Protectorate of Nigeria. 
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First Constitution provided the following 
representation on the governing body: 30 
Britons; 6 Nigerians. 

South and North Cameroons added to Nigeria. 
Constitution provided the following representa- 


tion on the governing body: 36 Britons; 10 


Nigerians. » 


4 Nigerians were elected. 
Richard's Constitution provided the following 
representation on the governing body: 27 
Britons; 28 Nigerians. 
4 Nigerians were elected. 
MacPherson Constitution provided for a Cabinet 
system of government including the following 
representation on the governing bodies: 
a) a Council of Ministers with 12 Nigerians 
and 4 Britons. 
b) a House of Representatives with 136 
Nigerians and 6 Britons. 
First Constitutional Conference held in London. 
Constitutional Conference resumed in Lagos. 
Constitutional Conference held. 
First Nigerian Prime Minister appointed. 
Senate created. 
Eastern and Western Regions became self- 


governing. 
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1960 - October 1 - Nigerian Independence declared. 
1961 - Southern Cameroons seceded. 
1963 - October 1 - Nigeria became a republic. 


THE STATES AND TRIBES OF NIGERIA 


Nigeria is a country of numerous diverse tribal 
groups. The total number of such groups is estimated to be 
anywhere from 300 to over 500 and the tribes range in size 
from about ten to well over ten million persons. The three 
largest and most dominant of the tribal groups were the 
Hausa of Northern Nigeria, the Ibo of Eastern Nigeria and 
the Yoruba of Western Nigeria. Together these three tribes 
numbered over fifty percent of the total population of 
Nigeria and each dominated the political party structure and 
government of its respective region. Within each state a 
number of large minority groups existed and many agitated 
for statehood. Although the number of states was not 
increased until 1963, some Nigerian leaders saw the justifi- 
cation for creating as many as fifteen states based on ethnic 
lines. Below is a brief description of the regions as they 


were before independence. 


The Northern Region 


Three major tribes occupied the Northern Region. 
The Hausa were the largest and most dominant group. They 
practised the Islamic religion and had the Muslim respect 


for land. Most of the Hausa were farmers although skilled 
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artisans and specialized craftsmen were also prominent. The 
basic social unit of the Hausa was the extended family, 
dominated by its male members. Rule of the tribe was 
dynastic and social class distinction were strictly observed. 

Another of the Northern tribes, the Fulanis origin- 
ally had eomquexcd the Hausa. Unlike the results of most 
military conquests however, the Fulanis gradually were 
assimilated to the Hausa culture. The Fulanis scattered 
throughout Northern Nigeria, some becoming peaceful nomadic 
herders, others settling as agriculturalists and inter- 
marrying with the Hausa. Like the Hausa, the Fulanis are 
dynastically oriented. Traditional rulers dominated the 
Provincial ‘eounclis. 

The Kanuris are a smaller Northern tribe. Like the 
Hausa in many ways, the Kanuris practise the Islamic religion, 
are farmers,traders and craftsmen. Most of the Kanuris are 


concentrated in one of the provinces of the Northern Region. 


The Eastern Region 

The two dominant tribes of the Eastern Region were 
the Ibos and the Ibibios. By far the most powerful of the 
two were the Ibos. Although the region is densely forested, 
the predominant occupation of the Ibos was subsistence 
farming. Farm land was controlled by groups of kinsmen and 
the chief social unit was the patrilineal extended family. 
Unlike their Northern neighbors, the Ibo are Christians who 


were converted by Roman Catholic missionaries. The Ibos 
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were aggressive and ambitious and quickly adapted to 
Western culture accepting especially the Western respect 
Lox education. When the Ibos expanded too rapidly, great 
pressure was exerted on the land. As a result, many Ibos 
migrated to the other regions of Nigeria where their aggres- 
siveness and clannishness often caused resentment. 

The Ibibios were found in the southern part of the 
Eastern region. They shared many common characteristics 
with the Ibo, but being on the Atlantic, the Ibibios were 
also traders. The area, however, failed to prosper and was 


one of the most depressed regions in Nigeria. 


The Western Region 

The Yorubas of Western Nigeria Ass aS the most 
advanced tribe in Nigeria, although the Ibos attempted to 
reduce the difference. Although the basic social unit of 
the Yorubas was the extended family, they early organized 
into a system of towns. The Yorubas became the urban 
dwellers and the traders of Nigeria. Their religious back- 
ground is the least homogeneous of that of any Nigerian 
tribe, with Christianity, Islam and animism represented. 
As with the other tribes a majority of the Yoruba farmed. 
The tribe dominated the economic life of Nigeria. 

Another tribe, the Edos, lived in the northern 
part of the Western Region. Although they shared many 
characteristics with the Yorubas, the Edos had a strong 


sense of political unity. Most were subsistence farmers 
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but the existence of major trading routes through their 
region developed commercial contacts and increased inter- 
town trade. The Edos marketed characteristic brass, wood 
and ivory work throughout the world by means of these trade 
routes. This tribe, in 1963, led the Mid-Western Region to 
statehood. 

That diversity existed in pre-independent Nigeria, 
is evident. Religious, language and cultural differences 
often seemed insurmountable obstacles to unity. The 
political party system also added to the difficulties. 
Despite nominally declaring themselves to be national 
parties, most paralleled ethnic group Ree 

Before discussing Britain's place in the Nigerian 
independence movement, it proves helpful to examine the role 
of political parties in the unification of Nigeria. Some 


of the major leaders will be mentioned in the discussion. 
THE POLITICAL PARTIES 


The two southern regions of Nigeria became politic- 
ally oriented.much; sooner «than, did the month....Although the 
first political party was established in 1923, it was 1940 
before permanence began to characterize the political party 
movement. The first significant political party was the 
National Youth Movement (NYM), comprised of young, western- 
educated Yoruba and Ibo. Inter~-tribal tension soon caused 


dissention and the Ibo minority, led by ardent nationalist 
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and radical newspaperman, Nnamdi Azikiwe, broke from the 
NYM. These vocal and militant "Zikists" as they were called, 
began demanding independence from Britain and their demands 
reached a peak in 1947. The increasing militancy of the 
"Zikists" soon lost the support of Azikiwe and the movement 
diminished in significance. Azikiwe then turned to the task 
SF EOundingy the=first@ permanent *pelitical'party?--iIn-1946, 
the National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons (NCNC), 
an Ibo-centered organization, led Nigeria on her long "path 
to freedom (Awolowo, 1947)." 

Azikiwe was accompanied into the political arena by 
Obafemi Awolowo, the champion of the Yoruba nationalists. 
Awolowo founded Egbe Omo Oduduwa in 1945. This Yoruba 
cultural organization aimed to "unite the various clans and 
tribes in Yorubaland and generally create and actively foster 
a. . . modern and efficient Yoruba state with its own 
individuality within Nigeria [p. 70]." (Schwarz, 1965) 

This organization was converted into a political party, the 
Action Group (AG), in 195l. 

The political activity of the southern regions and 
the North's increasing fear of southern domination, awakened 
a reaction in the Northern state. The traditional leaders 
of the Northern tribes became a conservative force on the 
political scene. They supported the continuation of British 
rule and, because of the size of their population, demanded 


at least one-half of the seats in the central legislative 
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body. The Northern People's Congress (NPC) turned the 
independence movement into a contest between north and south. 
Their demands for strong regional governments helped to 
ensure that a federal system of government would be adopted 
for Nigeria. 

The constitutional development of the 1950's was 
dominated by the three political parties named above. In 
addition, minority groups sought attention for their causes 
Einough theylormation Of political sparttess. | Younger and 
more radical Northerns resented the domination of the North 
by the NPC and decided to form the Northern Elements 
Progressive Union (NEPU). This group resented the continued 
retention of tribal authority and allied itself with the 
NCNC in demanding strong central government for Nigeria. 

The Ibo minority in the Western Region became active NCNC 
members and worked to further their aims in the Western 
Region. Finally, in the East, a radical, socialist group 
formed the Nigerian Independence Party (NIP). 

The five political parties just mentioned represented 
the three regions of Nigeria at the Constitutional Confer- 
ences. Delegations from each state were chosen to represent 
the proportional strength of the political parties in the 
state legislatures. The chart on the following page shows 
the composition of each regional delegation. 

All the constitutional conferences were characterized 


by dissent and disagreement among parties and regions. 
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Region Majority Majority Minorttys -Monority 
Paty Party Party Pat wy 
Representation Representation 
Eastern NCNC 4 NIP 2 
Western AG 5 NCNC L 
Northern NPC 5 NEPU il 


Alliances formed and disintegrated rapidly. Had it not 
been for Britain's careful handling of this volatile mixture, 
Nigeria would probably have been permanently divided. 

The first conference in 1953 ended with substantial 
concessions made by all regions. This resulted in the 
reaching of agreement on several central problems. The 
federal structure of government was eventually accepted by 
all the major parties as a reasonable compromise. Except 
for the representative of the National Independence Party, 
who withdrew in disgust, the conference delegates agreed that 
the central government should control defense, external 
relations, foreign trade, water and the Central Court of 
Justice. Higher education, industrial development, electric 
power and the regulation of labour were to be shared as 
concurrent powers. All the residual powers of government 
were asSigned to the regions. 

In 1954, independence was assured when the resumed 
Constitutional Conference reached agreement on the remaining 
issues of importance. Fiscal arrangements were satisfactor- 


ily completed and the public service and judiciary were 
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regionalized» Events ‘moved quickly from this points ‘The 
Western and Eastern regions were committed to achieving 
self-government by 1956 and, although delayed a year, reached 
that objective in 1957. In the same year, the first Nigerian 
Prime Minister, Abubakar Tafawa Balewa (NPC) was elected. 
Finally, the Northern region gained self-government in 1959 
and federal independence followed in 1960. 

Only two controversial issues marred an otherwise 
compromise-minded conference. First, in appeasement to the 
North's fear that its southern trade va aa ae aie be closed 
if the Western region ever seceded, Lagos, the capital of 
Nigeria, was designated federal territory. The Western 
region never accepted this loss. Second, the Western region 
agitated for the inclusion of a secessionist clause in the 
constitution. The East and North combined to defeat the 
HIOtLON,. 

Britain's position throughout this movement was one 
of guidance. At the time that the demands for independence 
began in earnest, Britain felt that Nigeria was not ready 
for nationhood. Nonetheless, the British government appre- 
ciated the sincerity of the demands and soon saw the necessity 
OL CONVeENn LNG. the constrtutional conference... Through her 
persistence and insistence upon unity, Britain was able to 
create a nation from what Awolowo described as a "geographic 
expression." Historically and culturally each region of 


Nigeria differed. Had circumstances of colonialism been 
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different, each of the regions could have formed a separate 
nation with its own identity. For a time in the early 1960's 
the political state that resulted from the union of such 
diverse tribal groups was looked to as a symbol of what 
could be accomplished in African states. Recently, that 
unity was shattered in one of the most devastating events 
possible, a civil war. 

The road to Nigerian independence illustrates some 
of the problems common to the unification of nations, 
especially the newer African states. It was for this 
illustration that Nigeria was used as the model for the 


game of INDEPENDENCE. 
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APPENDIX C 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
COMPLETED BY PARTICIPANT'S 


IN THE INDEPENDENCE SIMULATION 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


I think that the introduction to the simulation should 
have been (circle one): 


ae LONGeEr 

ba——-shorter 

c. the length it was 

I think that the following things should be added to 
the game: 

a. 

Dn 

“oun 

a. 

(add more on the back of this sheet if you need to). 
I think that the following things should be taken out of 
the game: 

a. 

be 

Ge 

di 


I foundetheifollowing things difficult to understand: 
(check those that you found difficult and write comments 
if you wish). 


Comments 


The introduction. 

The background information. 

The description of the Crisis. 

The rules. 

The regional profile for my region. 
My role description. 

Activity #1 - Setting Goals. 
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Activity #3 - Analyzing Strategies. | 
Negotiating. 
Voting. 


The forms - please list the ones that were most 
Gatiacuite 


The bargaining units. 


The distribution of money. 


I found the following things easy to understand: 
(check those that you found to be easy and write comments 
Pr yOu Wisi) 2 


Comments 


The introduction. 

The background information. 

The description of the Crisis. 

The rules. 

The regional profile of my region. 
My role description. 

ACELVitLyY f#l > oeueing Goals. 
Activity #3 - Analyzing Strategies. 
Negotiating. 

NOae aig 4 

The + forms. 

The bargaining units. 


The distribution of money. 


I found my role which was Or 
region, (difficult) (easy) to understand because 


I think I played my role (well) (poorly) because 


I think the person playing this role needs (more) (less) 
information because: 
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9. I think that my role was (important) (unimportant) 
to the success of our group because: 


Os, Eythank® that 
role an this 


Lats ech ank sthrat 
(QuSeeriont) 


Ale AE Pethink Jehac 


(worse) if I 


130) CLO LOUnGmthe Ss 
because 


our group has an (important) (unimportant) 
game because 


this game is (too difficult) (too easy) 
for grade eight pupils because 


I would play this game (better) (the same) 
were to play it again because 


game (interesting) (uninteresting) 


If you have any suggestions for improving the game please 


feel free to add them below and on the back. 


Suggestions: 
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